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The lad who fails in his exams. may not have 


an academic turn of mind... 


Are You Forein 


Why blame him ? 


5 


Your Child to Do 
What YOU Want? 


P. FRANCIS 


tines passing of examinations 
seems to be more important 
than education today. Unfor- 
tunately we have become exam. 
conscious and exam. ridden. Each 
school subject is taken, not as a 
means to an end in educating the 
child, but as a means to an end 
in cramming for examinations. 
There are some children who 
have a natural gift for exams., and, 
apparently, more by good luck 
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than by hard work, they seem to 
do wonderfully well at school. 
Even their teachers are baffled, as 
on their previous term’s or year’s 
work these children are far more 
successful than they deserve to be. 

Other children, who are far 
more attentive and who work far 
harder, seem unable to justify 
themselves in examinations at all. 
Then the worried parents begin 
to push and to badger their child 


the Sunday Press 
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into more industrious work, and 
sometimes in their concern for 
their child they do far more harm 
than good. 

There are many reasons why a 
child fails at school and many of 
them, indeed, are not the fault of 
the child himself or of the school 
and its teachers, but of the parents 
and of the home environment. 

A child may have an unhappy 
home life. Think of the child who 
is always being compared with the 
more brilliant elder brother or 
sister. Through that unfair com- 
parison, a child may develop a 
complicated inferiority complex. 
That in itself can be most detri- 
mental and cause a child great 


unhappiness. 

The second child of a family is 
often very competitive, especially 
if both children are of the same 


sex. He is determined, usually, 
not to be outdone and he may 
make tremendous efforts to keep 
up with the elder child. 

If the elder proves more bril- 
liant, the fight and struggle may 
be a hard one, especially if the 
elder child is selfish enough not 
to want his younger brother to 
shine like him, and, therefore, any 
possible help from him is not 
avai’able. 

Snould the position be reversed, 
with the younger the cleverer, the 
elder may feel very discouraged 
and incapable of coping with this 
pear competition. 

A child may be unhappy at 
school. He may be the victim of 
teasing due to some peculiarity of 
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his which he does not understand. 
Children can be most unkind to 
each other. They can hurt each 
other by making unkind remarks, 
huddling together and whispering 
and indulging in unkind refe- 
rences, especially if the subject of 
their conversation be too tall, too 
fat or too small, 

A child who fails examinations 
may be suffering from some un- 
suspected handicap. Parents and 
teachers should ensure that a 
child’s sight and hearing are nor- 
mal. Perhaps a child has to strain 
his eyes to see the blackboard and, 
consequently, he may develop a 
squint and headaches. 

Your child may be of a prac- 
tical turn of mind and not at all 
academic. One pupil whom I 
knew was a born craftswoman 
with her hands. But would the 
stubborn parents recognise this 
fact? No! Mary had to be as good 
as Sylvia and had to remain at 
school and develop into a resent- 
ful, unhappy and defeated child, 
trying her utmost to swot at sub- 
jects in which she had neither in- 
terest nor ability. 

How much wiser would those 
parents have been had Mary 
trained at an early age in some 
craft or other at.which she had 
proved herself adept. 

It is much wiser and much 
more commendable to the parents 
to have a happy seamstress or 
craftworker attached to the home, 
than an unhappy child who will 
develop a complex and a defeatist 
attitude towards life, making her 
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own and everybody else’s life a 
misery. 

After the home, the school is 
the most important place and in- 
fluence in a child’s life. Sometimes 
parents may be surprised at some 
aspects of their offspring’s attitude 
in school; and, indeed, teachers 
too may be surprised to know that 
there is another side to the tor- 
ment of the class—perhaps one of 
selflessness, kindness in the home, 
courtesy to old people, good 
manners and a love of truth... 

To me, these seem far greater 
attributes than the usual one of 
the ability to pass examinations. 
The old saying of “ There is so 
much good in the worst of us and 
so much bad in the best of us” 
is worth thinking about when 
dealing with that complex being— 
the Modern Child! 

Certainly the ability to pass 
examinations and to shime aca- 
demically isn’t everything in life. 
Granted it’s a very acceptable attri- 
bute in anyone’s child, but only 
if he or she possesses some of the 
other essential qualities, also. 

Finally, may I ask you parents 
a few questions? . . . When you 
are discussing the failures in 
examinations, the bad school re- 
ports, the letters of complaints— 
“John could do much better. He 
is capable of far more work,” etc. 


—are you really interested in John 
as he ts, or do you wish to turn 


him into something that you wish 


he would become? 

Do you really want John’s 
happiness above everything else, 
or are you just hoping for reflec- 
ted glory from his success at 
school and in his ability to pass 
examinations so that he will be as 
good, academically, as the boy 
next door? 

We must remember from the 
beginning that our own particular 
John has his own unique per- 
sonality and that he may be as 
different as chalk from cheese 
from his brothers and sisters. We 
must try to help him all we can, 
without moulding him into some- 
thing we wish him to become. 

He may be difficult, argumenta- 
tive, lively, demonstrative, sulky or 
stubborn. He may fail every 
examination through no real fault 
of his own; but, if he does, we 
must try to let him see that he is 
wanted every bit as much as the 
brilliant brother or sister and that 
his life is as important. 

Perhaps, if put to the true test 
of life, John, the No-Good at 
School, the One Who Never 
Passed an Exam., would be the 
really successful one, shining in 
his distinction and in his love of 
unusual things. 


A MOTHER takes twenty years to make a man of her boy, 
and another woman could make a fool of him in twenty 


minutes. 


Wuat a father says to his children is not heard by the 
world, but it will be heard by posterity. 





No wonder it’s good—it comes from 
the world’s richest pastures 


America is Taking to 
Irish Cheese 


CLEMENTINE PADDLEFORD 


f es Republic of Ireland has her 

first “ natural ” cheese coming 
into the United States market— 
the name is “Blarney.” Also 
coming are individual portions, six 
to a box, of flavoured processed 
cheeses, all from Golden Vale 
Food Products, located at Charle- 
ville, County Cork. 

Although cheeses and other 
milk products made up a large 
portion of the Irish summer foods 
in the old days back to the seventh 
century, the traditional cheeses 
have long since disappeared. 

Dr. Michael O’Shea, professor of 
dairy technology at University 
College, Cork, explained the reason 
as “a part of the political history 
of the country.” Cheese-making 
was but one of the many arts of 
Gaelic civilisation which were lost 
in the economic degradation of the 
Irish people. Methods for making 
the original cheeses are gone ‘for- 
ever. 

It was in 1930 that cheese-mak- 
ing was started again by the Dairy 
Department of University College, 
Cork. A college farm was put in 


operation with a dairy herd and the 
best in cheese-making equipment 
was imported from Denmark. 

At first only cheddar types were 
produced; next a Welsh cheese 
called caerphilly, ideal for those 
who love buttermilk. After this a 
Gouda was perfected. Recently 
much work is being done on bleu 
vein types. 

The university, in 1957, called 
in an expert Danish cheese-maker 
to demonstrate the making of a 
variety which might be described 
as a betwixt and between Danish 
Mariboe and Samsoe. The 
college also makes a Kosher 
cheese for Cork’s Jewish com- 
munity. But the university has 
little interest in selling cheese on 
its own; its purpose is to train 
young men who will make cheese 
their vocation. To date, since the 
start of the department twenty- 
eight years ago, seventeen cheese 
factories have been opened and 
staffed by university graduates. 
The majority of these operations 
are located mear the world’s 
richest grazing country, that is 
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around’ Limerick, Cork and 
Tipperary. One of the largest of 
these firms is the Golden Vale 
Food Products, forty miles out of 
Cork. 

A cold drizzle was falling as 
we set off for the Golden Vale, 
for Charleville and the cheese 
factory where we were expected 
for luncheon. 

D. B. O’Loughlin, the general 
manager, is waiting with welcome. 
This man is known to thousands 
of his countrymen the globe over 
as a member of the famous 
Ireland rugby football XV, which 
carried all before it in the post- 
war international series. His 


father before him was a farmer 
and manager of the Effin Co-op 


Creamery, so this business comes 
“ natural.” But young O’Loughlin 
has been trained for the job. He 
holds the degree of Master. of 
Science in dairying. 

Luncheon was spread on the 
office desk: a platter of the vari- 
ous cheeses handled by the firm. 
There were dark bread and a barm- 
brack. The sherry poured was 
one matured and bottled at home 
in Charleville. We drank Charle- 
ville tea, a blend of Ceylon and 
Indian. 

Taste first the Blarney made 
of whole milk, a cheese of small 
eyes, of medium firm texture. This, 
O’Loughlin explained, is a cross 
between the Danish Samsoe and 
the Dutch Gouda. We said its 
flavour is remindful of Cheshire. 
“Do you think so, now?” said 
O’Loughlin, well pleased. 


TAKING TO 


IRISH CHEESE 


Se eee ee ee ee eee 


GOLDEN VALE CHEESE 
SAUCE 


ELT 3 tablespoons butter or 

margarine over low heat. 
Add two tablespoons flour and 
4 teaspoon salt 
smooth. Biend in I} cups milk 
and cook, 
until thickened. 
grated Golden 
cheese. Heat 
melted. Stir 
sauce into a slightly beaten egg 
yolk, add to remaining sauce 
and blend well. Yield: about 2 


and stir until 
Stirring constantly, 
Add | cup 
Vale process 
Stirring, until 


small amount of 


cups sauce. 


MrrerrrrrT ee eee eee eee a 
Beh dk bk bk bk bk ek bk bk bs ek bh dk Pp bb 


Cheddar was there, the most 
favoured cheese in Ireland. We 
sampled the new bleu which the 
company is experimenting with in 
co-operation with the Dairy 
Department at the  umiversity. 
Let’s not beat about the sham- 
rock; this cheese needs improving 
before it’s ready to send forth as 
an export item. Out for luncheon 
were the individual portion 
cheeses, which for export are 
labelled “Shamrock.” Six cuts 
to a box and of three different 
kinds: Blarney and _ Limerick 
combined, Emmenthal made soft 
enough to spread, and a Cheshire 
cheese flavoured with wine. The 
Golden Vale Blarney and the pro- 
cessed packs are selling here in 
New York, in Macy’s, Gimbel’s, 
Bloomingdale’s and B. Altman’s. 
Also at Cheese Unlimited, 1263 
Lexington Avenue. 
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Late afternoon we visit the 
dairy farm of Owen Binchy, two 
miles out of Charleville. Mr. 
Binchy is one of Ireland’s best- 
known agriculturists, chairman of 
Golden Vale Cheese Products, 
president of the Irish Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society, head 
of the co-operative movement, a 
solicitor in his free time. 

His son Jack, farm operator, 
introduced us to the herd of 
Jerseys, the shorthorns crosses, 
the Friesians. We counted forty- 
five cows coming in from the 
green pasture for the evening 
milking. In summer only grass 
is fed, in winter silage and root 
crops, such as turnips and beets. 
Hay, farm-grown, is in the 
manger. 

The cows are machine-milked, 
then barned for the night. Bags 
are washed before the milking 
and the milk is carried through 
stainless steel tanks into huge 
churns to be cooled before de- 
livery to the local co-operative 
creamery. There a part is sep- 
arated, the cream going into butter 
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and the rest left as whole milk 
for the cheese making. The Golden 
Vale buys cheese from _ twelve 
co-operative dairies, which repre- 
sent some 40,000 farmers. 

One of Ireland’s pressing preb- 
lems is to encourage home con- 
sumption of cheese. Over the 
years of no production cheese- 
eating diminished. Today, Ireland’s 
annual cheese consumption per 
capita is barely two pounds, the 
least of any nation on record. The 
United States is next lowest with 
8.1 pounds, as against 18.5 pounds 
for Norway, the biggest cheese- 
eating nation. 

The better restaurants of Ireland 
are being urged to serve more 
cheese and recipe “folios” are 
distributed free to cooks. 

Karl Uhlemann, chef de cuisine 
of the Gresham Hotel, makes big 
use of cheese in a variety of ways 
to serve with cocktails, also at tea 
time. These Savoury Cheese 
Biscuits are a specialty at the 
Gresham. Chef William A. Ryan 
at Shannon Airport serves cheese- 
baked potatoes. 


& 


FAMOUS conductor on tour with his orchestra was handed 
this note from a member of his audience one night, follow- 


Silly Symphony 


ing a concert: 


“T don’t like to tell tales out of school,” it read, “ but I 
think you should know that the man who hits that little tri- 
angular-shaped bell only played when you looked at him.” 


WHEN men give up saying what is charming, they give up 


thinking what is charming. 


Oscar WILDE 








Despite a gap of over fifty 
years, all the focal-points 
remain untouched 


Is Joyce’s 


Dublin a 
Myth? 


H. L. MORROW 


T’S often been said, and with 
an alarming amount of truth, 
that no city in the world has been 
so firmly embalmed in the pages 
of a book as Dublin has been in 
James Joyce’s Ulysses, Certainly I 
can think of no other city which 
has been so miraculously mummi- 
fied. And yet—here’s an odd thing 
—in none of Joyce’s three novels 
or in his short stories, Dubliners, 
is there a single straightforward 
descriptive passage, describing a 
Dublin building, street, or vista. 
Where another novelist would 
welter in “descriptions ”—even 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh has been 
guilty—Joyce seems content to 
catalogue, almost in the manner 
of a street-directory. A random 
example from Ulysses : 
“By lorries aloug Sir John 
Rogerson’s Quay Mr. Bloom 
walked soberly, past Windmill 








the _ linseed 


lane, 
crushers, the postal telegraph 


Leask’s, 


office. . . . And past the sailors’ 
home. He turned from the 
morning noises of the quayside 
and walked through Lime 
Sra 


To anyone who knows (or 
knew) these places and premises, 
evocation is simply a matter of 
memory-stirring. What is amazing 
is that somehow Joyce—despite 
the sparse-and-spartan method of 
the catalogue—has been able to 
conjure up Dublin with an almost 
grisly vividness for people who 
have never been even to Europe. 

Dubliners are always being 
asked by outsiders how much of 
“ Joyce’s Dublin” remains. One 
could quite justifiably reply that 
Dublin today is still Joyce’s 
Dublin—without the tramcars. For 
there is virtually only one street in 
all central Dublin which Joyce, 
were he to return, might not recog- 
nise on the instant, and that is 
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O’Connell Street, crumbled to 
rubble in the Rising of 1916, ex- 
cept, luckily, its finest building, 
the General Post Office, finished 
in 1814. That and perhaps the 
area round Beresford Place, where 
Michael Scott’s 19§3  steel-and- 
glass Bus Terminal towers not so 
incongruously over James Gan- 
don’s 1791 Custom House. 

Only a very few street-names 
would strike him as strange—some 
have been altered since 1922— 
such as Pearse Street (formerly 
Great Brunswick Street); Parnell 
Street (Great Britain Street); Sean 
MacDermot Street (Lower Glou- 
cester Street); and, of course, 


Parnell Square, one-time Rutland 


Square. 

The era covered by Joyce is 
roughly no more than the fourteen 
years between 1890 and 1904— 
the entire action of Ulysses occu- 
pies the day and night of June 16, 
1904, when Joyce was twenty-two 
years old. For the most part it was 
a Dublin in which transport was 
by means of “ jaunting-cars ”, 
four-wheel cabs, hansom-cabs, and 
horse-trams. Even in 1904 there 
were fewer than a thousand tele- 
phone subscribers in a population 
of almost 500,000; no cinemas yet; 
three theatres, three vaudeville 
establishments, and a finely 
proportioned concert-hall (the 
“Antient Concert Rooms”); 
noisy square-sett pavements of 
Wicklow granite; flickering yellow 
gaslight, and the bright scarlet- 
and-gold of British military uni- 
forms. (One of the leit-motivs in 
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Ulysses is a “ progress” of the 
Lord Lieutenant across Dublin 
from Phoenix Park to Merrion). 

Despite the gap of over fifty 
years, it’s astonishing how much 
of Joyce’s Dublin remains. Cer- 
tainly all the focal-points remain 
almost untouched—places like the 
Ballast Office in Westmoreland 
Street, with its enormous clock- 
dial by which Dubliners still set 
their watches; Yeates’s Corner at 
the junction of Nassau Street and 
Grafton Street; Mulligan’s pub in 
Poo_beg Street, which can’t have 
changed in a hundred years; the 
Scotch House on Burgh Quay; 
the National Library, Kildare 
Street; Eccles Street (where Mr. 
Bloom lived at No. 7); Leahy’s 
Terrace, sidefacing the Star of the 
Sea church at Sandymount; Foster 
Place, adjoining the Bank of Ire- 
land, which always reminded 
Joyce of Paris. 

In fact, I can think of only four 
places prominently mentioned in 
Ulysses and Dubliners which 
Joyce might find it hard to recog- 
nise today. (Not so curiously, 
maybe, they are all places of enter- 
tainment). They are: the Ormond 
Hotel on Upper Ormond Quay 
(“ gold by bronze, Miss Kennedy’s 
head by Miss Douce’s head 
watched and admired” the Vice- 
regal party trot by); the Grosvenor 
Hotel in Westland Row, outside 
which Bloom watched the “stylish” 
lady mount an outside-car; Davy 
Byrne’s “moral pub” in Duke 
Street, and the Antient Concert 
Rooms (See “A Mother” in 
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Dubliners), now a glossy cinema 
in Pearse Street. All these have 
been modernised out of Joycean 
recollection. (One assumes they 
found it more compelling and 
profitable to “ keep abreast of the 
times ” than to remain as moulder- 
ing Joycean museum-pieces.) 

And I was almost forgetting the 
one-time Turkish Baths in Lincoln 
Place which were demolished a 
few months ago. (“ Remind you of 
a mosque, redbaked bricks, the 
minarets,” reflected Bloom). Des- 
pite its two-centuries-old imposing 
wide streets; wine-brick Georgian 
squares, among the noblest in 
Europe; its Portland-stone master- 
pieces by James Gandon, such as 
the Custom House and the Four 
Courts; the portico of the old 
Irish Parliament House (now the 
Bank of Ireland); and most of 
Trinity College, Dublin is intrin- 
sically an “atmosphere ’’—an 
“essence” to be most fully and 
exquisitely savoured only by deli- 
cate palates. 

Stand on O’Connell Bridge 
almost any evening at sundown 
and look westwards up the river 
where the spires. of Christchurch 
cathedral and Pugin’s Augustinian 
church rise charcoal-edged out of 
mist against a flaming sky, and the 
mushroom-dome of the Four 
Courts has mysteriously become 
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airborne. The houses and shops 
stretching along the quays turn 
from grey to powder blue in 
jagged perspective. Creaking gulls 
dip-and-wheel above the slow- 
sliding waters of Joyce’s much- 
loved river, Anna Liffey. 

Here, indeed, is a Dublin un- 
changed before even Joyce’s 
grandfather was born, a dusky 
Dublin panorama which Joyce 
himself knew, loved, and carried 
in his memory throughout the 
thirty-five years of his self-inflicted 
exile in Trieste, Paris, and Zurich. 
But maybe you don’t trust the 
dusk, fearing that it upsurges sen- 
timentality. In which case there is 
always early morning. Dublin as 
seen from the Forty-Foot bathing 
pool or the nearby Martello tower 
at Sandycove—setting of the open- 
ing sequence in Ulysses. 

Most likely it’s from Sandycove 
that you should begin your search 
for Joyce’s Dublin, with a copy of 
Ulysses as your guide. Ireland’s 
most distinguished contemporary 
architect, Michael Scott, who lives 
nearby, not so long ago acquired 
the Martello tower, intending to 
transform it into a Joyce Museum. 
Next time you come-to Dublin it 
may be open to the public: it will 
certainly be worth a call and pro- 
vide you with a stimulant for that 
fantastic journey into Bloomsday. 


A MAN would have to keep his mouth open a long, long time 
before a roast pheasant flies into it. 


Irish proverb 


WALLFLower: A girl without a gent to her name. 





Are the “ creepies ” intended to be funny ? 


A Night at the Horrors 


J. M. DALTON 


HE latest movie money-spinner 

is: Horror. It’s “ The Thing ” 
that gets the—laughs! “They’re 
so silly,” one girl told a news- 
paper reporter, “they make me 
laugh.” And a _ middle-aged 
woman said, “It doesn’t frighten 
you if you know it’s all done with 
rubber and plastic.” 


Are horror films really intended 
to be funny ? 


Of course not. People go to see 
something that might have come 
out of a nightmare, or from Mars, 
or the test-tube of a mad atomic 
scientist. It is a sort of H-bomb 
on legs, in various hideous guises, 
usually bent on lustful revenge. 
They’ve queued for The Revenge 
of the Crecture and The Revenge 
of Frankenstein. Can we wonder 
that the movie-moguls are busy 
out-Karloffing Boris ! 


Is horror really so popular ? 


Always has been. You can see 
curves of the horror-cult all down 
the stream of history, like a super 
Loch Ness Monster. At random, 
look at the crowds milling in to 
see Nero’s Real Life (and Death) 
Horrors. And how many were 
turned away by SOLD OUT signs 
from the True Tragedy of Oedipus 


who plucked out his eyes for 
grit. ... 
Wait, though Surely the 


horror picture is something out 
on its own, unique ? 


I wouldn’t say so. Dracula and 
Frankenstein must be old-age 
pensioners by now, but they draw 
the queues too! A 23-year-old 
bus conductor who likes “ science- 
fiction horrors” told a newspaper 
investigator that his wife refused 
an invitation to The Fly. He said, 
“TI took her to see Dracula and 
she was very frightened. She 
wouldn’t come with me to see this 
picture.” 


But compared with such monsters 
as The Fly, isn’t Dracula just 
a respectable suburban type ? 


I suppose he is—or was. I 
presume they’ve succeeded in 
pepping him up to earn his keep 
in modern conditions. 


So you admit the modern demand 
is for super-horror—in quiver- 
ing, green, fang-like letters ? 


Supply often creates demand in 
the entertainment world, and 
obviously “The Thing” has 
topical science-fiction possibilities 
—which is why it has come back. 
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One morning long ago, it must 
be twenty years now, I noticed 
huge red paw-marks painted on 
the pavement. It rather spoilt the 
effect to see the advertisement 
stencilled alongside, KING KONG 
IS COMING ! 

Who was King Kong ? 

Surely you remember one of 
the first movie “creatures”. 
Kong was a gorilla as big as 
a skyscraper: and any lovely, 
half-naked ladies within reach had 
to take cover quick! Even at that 
the King was no box-office hit. 


Do you think King Kong would 
earn more now ? 


It’s doubtful. Even a_ very 


inflated gorilla is, after all, little 


worse than a hairy human. What 
they try for now is to shock 
imagination through the eyes, as 
when a vaguely human headless 
Thing, with a puckered eye in its 
chest, gives you a VistaVision 


the entertainment is 
marvellous, out of this world, a 
real eyeful, then we don’t want to 
see it as through the wrong end 
of a telescope, on the telly screen. 
No, we want it big, bright and in 
full colour, every awesome and 
unnatural vein and hair of it! 


So Television is the cause of all 
these Horrors ? 


It. has certainly prompted their 
production. One young British 
producer, Anthony Hinds, has 
made at least six Gruesome 
Creature pictures in the last three 
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years. Hammer Films are pouring 
out his pictures in three strengths: 
with water for Britain, neat for the 
U.S.A., and concentrated for 
Japan—where cruelty is alleged to 
be as common as kindness else- 
where. . . 


Are we not ourselves in danger of 
being influenced by the horror 
habit ? 


According to a film censor, 
many go to horror pictures in the 
spirit of people accepting a 
challenge. Young people especially, 
who missed the hazards of war, 
may wonder how they’d face up to 
such conditions. Horror films 
seem to be one way they can 
expose themselves to fear and find 
out their reactions. 

Some psychologists assert that 
horror films and “comics” may 
actually have a tonic effect, rather 
like that of a nightmare. A night- 
mare is horrific and frightening, 
because while we sleep the un- 
conscious is trying to face up to 
our hidden fears. Such fears, 
which perhaps go back to child- 
hood, will vanish if we dare to 
look at them, being merely 
phantoms of the imagination. 


But what has a horror film got 
to do with my personal re- 
pressions ? 


None of us escape childhood 
anxieties, and this is particularly 
true of many of to-day’s teenagers, 
who were born into the terrible 
world of the early 1940s. Grown- 
ups too, who have known that 
peak-period of tension, are suffer- 
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ing from an emotional slump. For 
a variety of reasons there is a 
market for the horror film, book 
and “comic” 

Now, a film which has ‘night- 
mare qualities may so suffuse us 
with pseudo-fear as to bring to 
the surface a personal fear long 
repressed. We gaze at something 
which is revolting—it may be so 
for myself in a special, salutary 
way—and thus we are helped to 
face up to the grimmer realities of 
life. 


Don’t such hard facts come home 
to all of us, at some time ? 


They do indeed, but not 
effectively. We tend to sit down to 
our tea and discuss the whole 
thing so that the commiseration 
and the talk are more real than 
the tragedy. Many people suffer 
minor twinges of guilt, a sort of 
mental rheumatism, without ever 
wondering about the cause. The 
result is that they remain smug 
and small-minded. 


Might people like that benefit from 

Horrors ? 

People are interested—no doubt 
morbidly—in the _ “sensational ” 
details of a murder trial or horror 
film. It is at least a beginning, a 
sort of sympathy. And let it be 
said for even the most selfish that 
we do respond to the qualities of 
heroism, and instinctively oppose 
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what is presented as evil. We're 
waiting, tiger-tense, to see the 
Monster squashed. 


Isn’t all this rather on a level with 
the children’s so-called funnies ? 
Yes, indeed. The people who 

queue are normal, decent folk who 

are out for a bit of excitement, 
or perhaps are impelled by simple 
curiosity. One such patron 
declared that horror pictures: 

“make a good change from the 

ordinary run of movies.” Another 

confessed herself frightened by 
them, yet was determined to see as 
many as possible. 


Wouldn’t it be better to go to the 
theatre and enjoy a real tragedy? 


Well, maybe some of us 
graduate to that via the horrors. 
Though Shakespeare can dis- 
appoint. I remember secing Sir 
Donald Wolfit as King Lear, 
and wondering why somebody 
didn’t bump off such a crashing 
bore. On the other hand, Shake- 
speare has written Hamlet. 

I've seen the Hamlet film 
and it’s really out of this world. 
Even the incidental touches are 
terrific, like when that grave-digger 
picks up the skull and Hamlet 
takes it in his hands and says, 
near to tears: “I knew thee 
well. . .” When you’ve seen Olivier 
as Hamlet you'll have no further 
use for Boris Bluebottle. 


Hiccoucus: Messages from departed spirits. 


H4Pry is the man who is always early—if he can stand the 
loneliness. 





Why fohn Irwin is the most 
successful producer in 
British television 


Success Story 


of an 


Ideas Man 


BOVE the door of John Irwin’s 

office at Television House, 
London, is a notice which reads: 
“If you are sensitive, talented or 
kindly, relax because you are wel- 
come. If you are none of these, 
please go away.” 

The sensitive visitor, if he re- 
tains sufficient courage to open the 
door, will find that this notice 
gives a fair index to the personality 
of the man behind it. John Irwin 
is unconventional in dress and 
character; he is also efficient, and 
the combination has helped to 
make him the most successful 
producer in Independent Televi- 
sion today. 

John Irwin was born in Dublin; 
he went from T.C.D. on to the 
stage, and from the stage he went 
to the B.B.C. Like Mr. Maurice 
Gorham, he had his disagreements 
with that august body. “New 
ideas were not welcome,” he says. 
Nothing new or daring was 
popular. For a man whose ideas 


Reprinted from 


were his currency, it was stultify- 
ing. 

Not surprisingly, he left the 
B.B.C. He spent a period free- 
lancing and campaigning for the 
introduction of commercial televi- 
sion. When the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority was established, 
he joined one of the contracting 
companies—Associated Television. 
He soon achieved a resounding 
success with the political discus- 
sion-programme, “ Free Speech ”. 
After two years he reports that it 
has been allowed “ absolute free- 
dom ”’. 

One of the stars of this regular 
Sunday-night debate is that distin- 
guished Oxford historian, A. J. P. 
Taylor. Irwin knew the lively little 
don as a brilliant, cynically inci- 
sive controversialist. Then one day 
he heard him lecturing, and found 
the experience gripping. As a 
result, he arranged to bring 
Taylor’s lectures to the television 
audience. “I thought I could put 


the Irish Times 
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this man on a simple stage to talk 
for half an hour without the con- 
ventional diagrams and film which 
accompany talks. It was taking a 
risk, but it came off.” A. J. P. 
Taylor’s lectures are now among 
the most popular TV programmes. 

Half-hour lectures on history do 
not sound like TV fare for the 
masses; but Irwin’s employers 
have been encouragingly ready to 
back his hunches. He usually has 
four new shows ready to be tried 
out, and six more in various 
stages of preparation. 

If he enjoys a reputation for 
being an “ideas” man, he does 
not believe in forcing his ideas on 
others. “I like giving talented 
people an opportunity, but I don’t 
want them to copy my own mis- 
takes. My technique is to explain: 
This is how I do it—you do it 
your way.” 

Thus one of his directors used 
to be a cameraman; another was a 
potter; a third joined the company 
after two years at the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art, and to- 
day, says John Irwin, “ she shows 
more aptitude for the technique 
of television than any youngster 
I have met.” 

Even in moments of crisis, John 
Irwin manages to remain one of 
the calmest, least ruffled people in 
the studio. How is it done? “ When 
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I am at work,” he explains, “I am 
prepared to work. At home I do 
absolutely nothing. Moreover, I 
take two hours off for lunch every 
day and go home for it.” 

He does not believe in pub 
snacks, business lunches or, for 
that matter, night clubs. The very 
scope of his interests and pastimes 
offers a complete break from his 
workaday life. He likes collecting 
works of art, sailing with his 
charming wife, Philippa, in 
Regents Park; he enjoys a day’s 
racing. He is a poker and bridge 
player of the first order, a con- 
noisseur of wine and food, and he 
likes nothing better thaa stimulat- 
ing conversation. His snecial dis- 
like is pompous officialdom, which 
becomes the target of his pungent 
wit. 

He explains the need for a fresh, 
relaxed mind this way. “ From 
the moment I enter a studio until 
I leave, any one of a hundred 
people can make demands on me. 
With so many people around, one 
has to convey an impression of 
calm. It is the same at the cffice: 
there are always seven or eight 
people about requiring a quick 
decision.” 

His ability, under this pressure, 
to keep his originality of mind is 
the key to his success in the 
youngest form of entertainment. 


“ Sue’s the sort of woman who always comes into a room 


voice first.” 


BEFORE you drink like a fish remember that a fish doesn’t 
have to walk or drive home. 





They can act foolishly, but they 
are dangerous foes 


I Hunted Gorillas for 


a Living 


MARCUS DALY 


HAVE found the gorilla in 

many areas in Equatorial Africa. 
The country for miles north and 
east of the Lualaba River is one 
big gorilla field, also the bush 
forest of the Moyen Congo and 
the Cameroons. 

The natives and Batwa pigmiics 
round and about the Lake Kivu 
area generally call ihem “ Ngagi” 
(“ The Terror”), while the wes- 
tern French Congo and Cameroon 
natives call them “ Bubu ” (mean- 
ing “Fool”), a name that suits 
them, best, as they are sometimes 
most foolish in their actions. 

A large male gorilla standing 
behind cover, perhaps a big dark 
tree, with only half his indis- 
tinguishable black face protruding 
from behind the dark tree, some 
six feet up or so, as he stands 
behind it watching one, unrecog- 
nised by the hunter, will slowly 
put out his great arm as one 
approaches, catch hold of a hand- 
ful of bush or vines, and pull them 
before his face to conceal it from 
the hunter, whereas if the Bubu 
had only remained perfectly still 


the advantage would have been 
all on his side, 

Many other stupid things they 
practise which must often turn the 
advantage against them. They 
will often run and hide behind 
some bush within sight of the 
hunter, like a child playing hide 
and seek behind objects in view 
ali the time, even when they must 
know that one has seen and been 
watching them go to that cover. 

In a charge, instead of coming 
straight and swiftly in like a lion, 
they come roaring, jumping, 
shaking every bush they pass on 
their way to one, indicating 
definitely the line of their advance 
through the dense vine-growth, 
throwing away all their many 
advantages in their knowledge of 
the bush and natural ability to 
take cover, and their great 
superiority in speed and strength. 

Their scouting methods are 
also bad, and not nearly so clever 
as those of the monkey or the 
baboon. This may be due to their 
necessity of far more food and 
time required to fill their bigger 
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stomachs, which are at all ages 
big in proportion to their size. To 
all who fear them, however, they 
are a bad and dangerous foe, and 
I have known of many cases where 
a native has been overtaken and 
killed by them. 

The pursuing male will catch a 
victim by the back of the neck 
with its jaw, and, gripping both 
shoulders with its hands, will tear 
and pull him in halves as one 
may do a well-boiled chicken. 

Their terrible strength is indi- 
cated by the ease with which they 
break down strong sapling trees, 
three and four inches in diameter, 
with a sound like the crack of a 
rifle, as easily as one could snap a 
tallow candle, by use of their great 
hands and feet. This stupid per- 
formance they often do when 
hunted, in order to strike fear into 
the heart of the hunter, which 
incidentally gives their position 
away in the bush: “ Bubu.” 

They are noisy feeders and can 
be quietly approached by a careful 
hunter to within close range in the 
thick bush if he is able to avoid 
the watchful eyes of the young 
scouts high up on the tree 
branches, feeding and scouting for 
the big ones below. 

They have a code of drum-beats 
understood by all gorillas. While 
observing the young up the tree, 
the old ones will be heard to send 
along a light drum-signal to them 
by taps on the chest, time and 
force all having various meanings. 

Perhaps at a signal from one 
young one up ¢ tree, or because 
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WORSE THAN ELEPHANTS 
Ther are terrible enemies to 
native gardens and maize 
fields. Half a dozen gorillas will 
finish off an acre of maize, 
stalks, cobs and leaves—every 
part of the plant. Even the root 
they dig up and eat, and all be- 
tween daylight and about 7 a.m. 
Unless there happens to be a 
big party of natives near, they 
will not give ground until fully 
satisfied. They are just as bad, 
if not worse, than a herd of 
elephants, and take more driving 

off than the elephant. 

Marcus Daly 


of their own suspicions, a low fast 
roll of taps, like the low roll of a 


kettle-drum (about §s00 to a 
minute in actual time), will sound 
from one or other of the big ones 
below. The young ones up the 
tree, which have up to _ that 
moment been feeding noisily and 
shaking the branches, now remain 
perfectly still. Another singal, and 
every gorilla will hasten down 
from the tree and move off with 
the troop, fast but silently. 

The big males are very tough 
and tenacious of life, even when 
hit with a good shot in a vital 
place. Using a 10.75 Mauser with 
solid bullets, I have never failed 
to stop the charge of one of these 
brutes. But though I have shot 
them in the chest as they came 
on, in the throat and on * the 
shoulders fair and square, none 
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of my shots with the above gun 
have ever gone through any of 
the gorillas; which goes to show, 
like the licn, their great muscular 
resistance to the shot. 

The big male gorillas have not 
been killed, with two exceptions, 
while I was hunting them, but in 
defence of myself and partly while 
hunting elephant. One of these 
exceptions was on special permit 
issued to the 1927 American 
Scientific Harvard Trans-African 
Expedition under Dr. Stroag, with 
which I was associated as pro- 


fessional big game hunter. 


During a most gruelling seven 
days’ hunt in the high altitudes, 
in tall conical hills, bush and vine- 
covered, and consiant, freezing 
rain, we made contact many 
times, only to lose sight of the 
gorilla again. We overtook it 
during a heavy, cold downpour of 
rain, having judged this to be the 
time to push on after it with the 
last few ounces of endurance left 
in us. We were right. 

Out sprang the great brute from 
beneath a large half-falling tree 
where it had taken shelter from 
the rain. Its great arms were 
almost round me as I got off my 
first shot, hitting it somewhere 
low on the chest, which threw it 
to one side, 

I quickly gave it another on the 
left shoulder as it plunged into 
the vines and down the steep 
slippery incline some . hundred 
feet, through a small, fast-running 
mountain spruit, ice-cold, and up 
a very steep, bush-covered, 
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slippery hill, with me, slipping 
and sprawling, all mud-covered, 
following as fast as I could to 
keep the badly wounded gorilla in 
sight, as after our most gruelling 
hunt I was not going to lose it 
now if it could possibly be helped. 

The conditions had exhausted 
Coolidge, the young American 
who was with me. He had been 
some way back when I met and 
gave it the first two shots. 

Higher and higher, up and up 
this slippery hill it went, leaving a 
big blood spoor. Far below in the 
bush at the foot of the hill I 
could hear Coolidge following 
some hundreds of yards behind, 
alone, as the pigmies who were 
with us had all cleared at the 
sound of the first roar and shot— 
slipping, falling, damning and 
shouting. Higher and higher went 
the gorilla, with me now close 
behind him, only a few feet 
dividing us in the thick growth, 
but no mark to aim at. 

Realising that I was overtaking 
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it, the gorilla now turned back 
downhill just before reaching the 
top, at an angle of about 60 
degrees from where it had started 
the ascent. Keeping close up to it, 
running, jumping, skidding, I 
brought it to a halt sitting with 
its great back to a tree. 

Noticing that it was all in and 
would never move from there 
again, I waited close to it for 
Coolidge to arrive, which he did 
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in about three minutes, thoroughly 
exhausted, mud-covered and so 
weakened that he had to rest a 
minute .or two to gain sufficient 
control to lift his .350 Rigby 
Magnum rifle and put in a shot. 

Unfortunately he hii the gorilla 
in the jaw-bone; this, happening 
just after the old chap had given 
the salute of submission, he must 
have thought rather mean if he 
had a thought left in him. 


Services Rendered 
THE doctor was fuming when he finally reached his table at 

a civic dinner. He explained to the solicitor seated next 
to him about the hard time he had breaking away from a 
woman who, immediately after a casual introduction, had 
sought his advice on a personal health problem. 

“T’ve a good notion to send her a bill,” the doctor mut- 
tered. 

“Why not?” the solicitor replied. “ You did render pro- 
fessional services by giving her advice, even if only in- 
formally.” 

“ Thanks,” said the physician. “ I'll do just that. Maybe 
it will teach her a lesson.” 

The doctor went to his office next day to despatch a bill 
to the bothersome woman. On his desk he found a com- 
munication from the lawyer: “For legal services, £3 3s.” 


The Demolitionisi 
NEW one on me is the story of the two patriots arguing 
in a Dublin pub. The discussion gets hotter and heavier, 
until finally controversialist A falls back on the standard last 
ditch of defence. 
“ If you know so much about it,” says he, “ tell me, where 
were you in 1916?” : 
Controversialist B : “1 wasn’t even born—I was born in 
1920.” 
i Huh!” says A. “ That’s typical of you fellas—excuses, 
excuses, excuses !” 


Quipnunc in the Irish Times 
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O’Casey on 


His Royalties 


from the 


Soviet Union 


RS. SEAN O’CASEY, WHO HAS 

been in New York, where three 
of her husband’s plays were run- 
ning, told Americans that the 
O’Casey household had _ recently 
received a cheque for £1,000 
royalties from Russia. At first, she 
said, she thought it was a soap 
coupon. 

Over io Mr. O’Casey, at 
Devon (England) home. 

“Of course I get royalties from 
the Soviet Union,” he - said. 
“There’s no secret in that. I get 
money from West Germany, 
Israel, Hungary... . 

“ Mrs. O’Casey does all the busi- 
ness. She pays the taxes and bills, 
answers the letters, and receives the 
cheques. 

“I am a Communist. I’ve never 
hidden that fact and everybody 
knows it. But as a trade unionist I 
try to get paid for anything I do. 
I'm sure Bernard Shaw got his 
royalties. ... 

“I pay half of it over to 
blasted Tory Government. If the 
Soviet Union wants to print my 
books, all right. I’ve never asked 
them to do so. They have a different 


his 


the 


system there. They pay on what 
they print and not what they sell.” 
Daily Mail 


First Clinical Thermometer 
WHATEVER WRONGS TRELAND 

suffered under the first occupant 
of Noan House, Thurles, three 
generations of Armitages have made 
full amends since they took over 
the 300-year-old mansion. 

Present occupant, Miss Doris 
Armitage, divides her seemingly 
limitless energies between running 
her 1,000-acre farm in Tipperary 
and the betterment of Ireland’s 
blind. 

“There is a tradition that Noan 
House was Cromwell’s grateful gift 
to the ruthless Taylor,” said Miss 
Armitage when I visited her. 

For five years President of 
National Council for the Blind of 
Ireland, Doris Armitage’s devotion 
to those who live in darkness 
proves her a worthy granddaughter 
of that magnificent friend of the 
sightless Dr. Thomas’ Rhodes 
Armitage. 
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Miss Armitage told me: “It was 
the failure of his own sight which 
set my grandfather on the path 
which led to his founding what has 
become the Royal National Insti- 
tute for the Blind.” 

It is to Thomas Armitage that all 
who read with their fingertips owe 
the adoption and standardisation of 
Braille. 

Said Miss Armitage: “In the 
British medical world, he is re- 
membered as the first doctor to in- 
troduce the clinical thermometer to 
these islands.” 

That early thermometer—bicycle 
pump in size—is one of the trea- 
sures in Noan House. 

Maura LAverty in the Empire 

News 


Recipe for Longevity 


BELIEVED TO BE IRELAND’S OLDEST 


woman, Mrs. Sarah Sweeney, 
hele and hearty at 106, has lived in 
the reigns of seven Popes. 

Mrs. Sweeney travelled to Port- 
stewart, County Derry, from her 
home at Aughill Magilligan recently 
to spend a holiday with her son. She 
is remarkably active, possesses an 
excellent memory and_ speaks 
vividly of events of her early life. 
She can remember her brother set- 
ting off for the U.S. nearly ninety 
years ago. In those days it was a 
six-week journey. 

“And now I see that an aero- 
plane can reach there in about six 
hours,” she said. “If I told my 
brother that I would live to see that 
he would have thought I was mad.” 

Mrs. Sweeney is the only surviv- 
ing member of a family of six, all 
of whom lived to more than 
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eighty years. Her father died a few 
weeks before his rooth birthday. 
Her recipe for longevity: “Good 
solid food, hard work and a wee 
walk every day.” 

Irish Independent 


Great Many Anecdotes 


ROBERT BRISCOE, KNOWN TO FAME 

as the Jewish Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, has been visiting this 
country, whirling about like a der- 
vish. From the nation’s lecture plat- 
forms he has been advocating 
American tourism and industry tq 
Ireland and Israel. 

And then, of course, there is the 
coincidence of his own autobio- 
graphy, For the Life of Me, written 
with Alden Hatch. This is just out. 

The former Lord Mayor is a 
very lively man, but apparently it 
was Little, Brown, the publishers, 
who first thought his life more im- 
portant than he thought it, and sent 
the collaborator on to Dublin. Being 
of Ireland, Robert Briscoe found it 
no great difficulty to talk at a tape 
recorder five hours a day, five days 
a week for three months. There 
also are indications that he will talk 
some more. “I know a great many 
anecdotes, and some day may collect 
them. In Ireland, the greater the 
tragedy, the greater the humour.” 

Lewis NICHOLS in the N.Y. 
Times Book Review 


Rapid Progress 
. BRIAN INGLIS, WHO HAS BEEN 
working in London for only 
about four years, will soon take 
over as editor of The Spectator, 
of which he is also a director. 
Before he arrived in London Dr. 
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Inglis had been a lecturer in history 
and economics at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and an active representative 
of the Irish Times. He had been a 
leader-writer, a reporter, columnist 
(Quidnunc), and Parliamentary 
Correspondent. 

The assignment he remembers 
best was an extremely uncomfort- 
adle journey in the ill-fated 
Muirchu, when that vessel was on 
its way to the breaking-up yard in 
Dublin. Having departed from 
Cork, it sank off the coast of Wex- 
ford, and Dr. Inglis, his colleagues, 
and the crew were pulled out of the 
Irish Sea. 

Dr. Inglis is the author of The 
Story cf Ireland and The Freedom 
of the Press in Ireland, His recent 
book, Revolution in Medicine, has 
received severe critical treatment 
from the doctors, who are taken to 
task in it for their alleged ignor- 
ance of the uses of psychology. At 
present he is working on The Free- 
dom of the Press in Britain. He is 
already one of the better-known 
performers on television. 

Irish Times (London Letter) 


Author at Work 


Jous O’HARA, WHOSE LATEST 

novel, From the Terrace, was 
published recently, is fifty-three. 
As a younger man he was note- 
worthy as a participating expert on 
the night life of New York and Los 
Angeles. For the better part of ten 
years now he has led an industrious 
and quietly social life, centred at 
homes in Princeton, New Jersey, 
and Quogue, New York. 

“In working out the details of 
a story,” he told us, “I’m careful 
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SQUARE EYEBALLS ? 
RYEY MURRAY, Belfast's un- 
sophisticated £500-a - week 
singing star, cut of hos 
pital recently after an eappendi- 
citis Operation and moved into 
her brand-new £7,000 home. 
The staff—a gardener 
daily woman—were standing in 
the hall of the bungalow at 
Oxshott, Surrey, when Ruby got 
there. 
They asked her : 
shall we do for you?” Said Ruby 


came 


and 


“ How often 
later: “| didn’t know what to 
say. I'm so undomesticated. I've 
had to run a house be- 
fore. So | told the 
do what they think best. 
“| don't even 
work the dials on the electric 
cooker.”” But her mother, Mrs 
Winifred Murray, was operating 
competently in the kitchen. 
Ruby's husband, Bernard 
Burgess, the singing 
Jones Boys, insisted on showing 


never 
servants to 


know how to 


one of 


me the vacuum cleaner and 
floor But Ruby had 
eyes only for the twenty-one- 
inch television screen. 
“| like it,” she said. “| think 
I've really got square eyeballs.” 
Paul Tanfield in the “ Daily 
Mail” 


polisher. 


rT menent WY 
OOOO 


not to use anything which will be 
inconsistent with what will happen 
700 pages ahead. And once I sit at 
the typewriter I do very little ad- 
libbing. In writing From the Ter- 
race, with 100 characters and 50 
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years to cover, I used three written 
aids. 

“T had an over-all chart, placing 
the major characters, and those 
close to them, in time—what they 
were doing when. Then there was 
a journal I kept called ‘So Far’, 
in which I noted down the events 
I'd covered, and there was a note- 
book my wife kept with pages for 
each character and a record of his 
appearances where, and in what 
connection. 

“ For two years I was at the type- 
writer five or six nights a week. I 
never started before midnight 
[O’Hara is a dedicated daytime 
sleeper]. Before that, I often 
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watched TV, and recently I’ve been 
particularly fond of old English 
movies. After midnight, I wrote on 
the average for five hours. I don’t 
make changes, I write right along, 
and often I get into a definitely 
rhythmic feeling about it. One 
night I wrote for eight hours 
without getting out of the chair. 
“TI like to quit, as Hemingway 
says he does, when I’m going well 
and there is a momentum built up 
which will help me start off the 
next night. I’m also apt to get a 
physical warning signal, a pain 
across the small of my back related 
to exhaustion.” 
Newsweek 


In 


Loathed Children’s Books 


| HAVE no more recollection of my first book than of my 
first meal. I cannot recollect any time when I could not 
and did not read everything that came in my way. 
The two literary sensations of my childhood were un- 


doubtedly the Pilgrim’s Progress and the Arabian Nights. 
This shows that I was as good a critic in my infancy as I 
am now, though I could not then give such clever reasons 
for my opinion. 

Children’s books, from the accursed Swiss Family Robin- 
son onwards, I always loathed and despised for their dis- 
honesty, their hypocrisy, their sickly immorality, and their 
damnable dullness. My moral sense, like my literary taste, 
was sound. - 

BERNARD SHAW 


BY studying diligently from the age of eighteen to eighty a 
man can learn about half as much as he thought he knew 
at eighteen. 


TELEPHONE Operator: “ Sorry, there is no reply—perhaps 

they have all gone out for a walk on such a nice evening.” 

SUBSCRIBER: “I hope not—the number I’m calling is 
Mountjoy Prison!” 





It has had interesting Irish 
associations .. . 


Curse of 


the Hope 


Diamond 


| gene through the musty pages 
of history goes the story of 
the Hope diamond, one of the 
most famous of the world’s gems 
—or one of the most notorious. 
For, as old as the story itself— 
more than 300 years—is the 
legend of its curse. 

The story reaches from the 
fashionable diplomatic salons of 
Washington, D.C., in the 1920s, to 
the banks of the Kistna River in 
India in 1642; and each time the 
diamond is mentioned the pages 
of history turn lurid with murder 
and sudden death, tragedy, and 
despair. 

The story and the curse begin 
with a French adventurer named 
Jean Baptiste Tavernier, who first 
brought the stone from the Kistna 
River mines to France. Tavernier 
died penniless and disgraced, an 
exile from his native land and— 
so the legend goes—torn to pieces 
by a pack of wild dogs. 

Before his death, Tavernier had 
sold the stone to the reigning 


family of France, the ill-starred 
House of Bourbon. Louis XIV 
purchased the stone (for the 
equivalent of about 100,000 dollars 
to-day). It was handed down to 
Louis XVI and his consort, 
Marie Antoinette. Then the 
curse hits again. Louis and 
Marie Antoinette were beheaded; 
the Paris mob seized the crown 
jewels; the diamond disappeared. 

The stone turned up _ next 
around 1800 in the possession of 
a Dutch diamond cutter named 
Fals, who is presumed to have 
cut it to its present size and 
weight of 444 carats. (It origin- 
ally weighed 1124 carats.) Fals’ 
son stole the diamond, and Fals 
died of grief. In remorse, the 
son killed himself. 

Eventually the stone was bought 
by Henry Thomas Hope, an 
English banker who gave it its 
name. It passed to Hope’s 
grandson, Sir Francis Hope, who 
married an American musical- 
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comedy actress, May Yohe; they 
lived for some time in Castle- 
blayney, County Monaghan. 
After a few years of marriage, she 
eloped with another man. Sir 
Francis sold the diamond to a 
New York dealer named Frankel. 
(Sir Francis died destitute; May 
Yohe ended up a scrubwoman.) 

Year by year, the trail of the 
Hope diamond’s curse became 
unmistakable: Frankel went bank- 
rupt; Abdul Hamid, Sultan of 
Turkey, bought the stone. Abdul 
gave it to his favourite, Salma 
Zubayaba. Later, in a fit of rage, 
he shot her; he himself was de- 
posed; the diamond went next to 
a Greek broker, Simon Month- 
arides. 

Montharides and his wife and 
child were killed in a fall from a 
precipice. A French jeweller, 
Jacques Colet, took over the 
stone. Colet went mad. 

So went the roster: Russian 
Prince Kanitovski bought the 
stone and presented it to Mlle. 
Lorens Laduc of the Folies 
Bergére. The next day, he killed 
her. Kanitovski was stabbed to 
death. 

Eventually the Hope diamond 
was purchased, in 1911, by Mrs. 
Evalyn Walsh McLean. She was 
the most famous of the Washing- 
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ton hostesses of her day. The 
daughter of a Kilkenny man, 
Thomas F. Walsh, a_ multi- 
millionaire Colorado mine oper- 
ator, and a reigning beauty, she 
had married Edward Beale 
McLean, himself the millionaire 
owner of the Washington Post. 
In her possession, the diamond 
became the bright star of Wash- 
ington society. 

The Sunday supplements were 
full of the story: Would the curse 
of the Hope diamond strike the 
McLeans? 

The years gave the answer. 
Their young son, Vinson—called 
in the papers “The Million 
Dollar Baby ”—was killed by an 
automobile. Their daughter died 
of an overdose of sleeping pills. 
Mrs. McLean and her husband 
were estranged; McLean died in 
a mental institution. 

After Mrs. McLean died in 
1947, the Hope diamond re- 
mained in a vault until 1949, 
when Harry Winston, New York 
City jeweller, bought the entire 
McLean jewellery collection. 

Last November Winston 
announced that the Hope diamond 
would go to a new owner. He 
had donated it to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, where it will 
go on display. 


MY grandfather once crossed a potato with a sponge. It 
tasted horrible—but it certainly held a lot of gravy. 
V.B. 


Opportunity may knock only once, but for a pretty girl it 
whistles continuously. 





He has always been 
fascinated by tramps .. . 


Is Beckett a 
Messenger 


of Gloom ? 


tee English Stage Company 
recently put on, at the Royal 
Court Theatre in Chelsea, Samuel 
Beckett’s translation of his own 
Fin de Partie, first heard there in 
French, and the new Krapp’s Last 
Tape, a duet between one actor 
and his recorded voice. 

The entertainment was received 
with something less than rapturous 
acclaim. The author of Waiting 
for Godot is nevertheless still a 
compulsory mention in all serious 
theatre talk. Experimental drama 
has returned, and this is a great 
name in it. 

The chief criticisms levelled 
against Beckett’s work are, on the 
one hand, that what he means 
(his “ message ”) is not clear and, 
on the other, that, if it were, it 
would certainly be too gloomy for 
our taste. 

A deliberate, intellectual pessi- 
mism has never seemed respect- 
able in Britain. If a man portrays 
human life as radically meaning- 
less or tragic, the best excuse we 
can find for him is that he must 


a result of his present circum- 
stances or because something 
awful happened to him as a child. 

Beckett did not appear at his 
first night. He was in London and 
spent a good deal of time at 
rehearsals, but he did not give 
interviews and would not be 
photographed. There he sat in the 
darkened auditorium, saying very 
little but ready to do all he could 
when appealed to. 

If it was a question of meaning 
or intention, he would consider 
the point as though it arose in a 
work by somebody else, about 
which he possessed only the most 
general information. If he ven- 
tured to make a point of his own, 
it would be of a technical nature 
—the direction, for instance, in 
which an actor should turn while 
moving from a table to a door. 

At midday, he sat in the pub 
nearby, not precisely holding 
court but somewhat frequented. 
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He smoked French cigarettes and 
drank stout. He was thin, brown- 
faced, beaky, the pale blue eyes 
not deep-set but well lodged under 
frontal bone, a wide mouth 
stretched across the teeth, the hint 
of a dimple. His hair was not all 
grey and must have started fair. 
The voice was light and not with- 
out edge, but friendly, recognis- 
ably Irish. 

He would talk about anything 
else, not his work. He could be 
described as ascetic-looking. When 
he stands up, he is fairly tail, 
quick and neat in his movements. 
All that naturalness, ease and 
charm of manner had conceivably 
required practice at one time. His 
friends all speak of his kindness. 

He is fifty-two. He was brought 
up in Foxrock, just outside Dub- 
lin. His father was a quantity 
surveyor,. Episcopalian Protestant. 
He went away to Portora Royal 
School, in Co. Fermanagh. Por- 
tora is described by one of its old 
boys as “tough plus”, but Sam 
Beckett was popular and athletic, 
as well as brainy. At cricket, he 
batted left hand and bowled right. 
At rugger, he played scrum half. 
Already, however, Beckett was 
fascinated by tramps. He made 
drawings of them. 

At Trinity College, Dublin, he 
read French and Italian. He took 
an M.A. and, in 1928, under an 
exchange scheme, went as lecteur 
in English for two years to the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure in 
Paris, where he was contemporary 
with M. Jean-Paul Sartre (they 
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still meet intermittently, without 
design but also without embarrass- 
ment). In 1930 a modernistic 
poem, “ Whoroscope,” about time, 
Deséartes and eggs, was awarded 
a £10 prize by literary patroness 
Nancy Cunard, and came out, 
nicely printed, in a rust-coloured 
paper wrapper. For the next two 
years Beckett lectured in French 
at Trinity. 

The death of his father, in 
1933, left him with a modest 
private income. It was not until 
1937 that he finally settled in 
Paris, but already in 1929 and 
again in 1932 we may find him 
mentioned in the published cor- 
respondence of James Joyce. 

In Joyce’s correspondence, 
Beckett figures first as the author 
of an article (on Joyce) which 
Joyce is arranging to have trans- 
lated for an Italian review and 
subsequently as having composed 
an acrostic on Joyce’s name, which 
Mr. and Mrs, Jolas do not like but 
which Joyce thinks “all right”. 
Samuel Beckett is frequently des- 
cribed as having been Joyce’s 
secretary. This seems to have been 
an honorary capacity which people 
around Joyce found themselves 
filling. 

For a while Beckett lived in 
Chelsea. His first novel, Murphy, 
written in English, published in 
London in 1938 and quite unsuc- 
cessful, reflects this period. Author 
by then of more poems and a 
volume of stories, More Pricks 
than Kicks, Beckett returned to 
Paris and wrote in English a 
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second novel, Watt, published in 
an incomplete state during the last 
war in Paris. 

He remained in France ll 
through the war, at first in Paris, 
later in the unoccupied zone. Just 
before the war,’ a clochard, to 
whom he had refused money, 
stabbed him in the street. The 
wound put him in hospital with a 
perforated lung. Joyce was tele- 
phoning doctors in London. Dis- 
charged from hospital, Beckett 
went to see his assailant in gaol. 
He asked the tramp why he had 
done what he did. The unhappy 
clochard said that he didn’t know. 

One could make much of this. 
When, in 1945, Beckett started 
writing again, and in French, he 
was to write much about tramps 
and dead-beat characters of every 
kind. 

In 1945 Beckett revisited Ire- 
land (he did it annually till his 
mother died in 1950). His way 
back to France the first time was 
with an Irish Red Cross detach- 
ment, which engaged him as 
interpreter. He found himself in 
the graveyard of St. Lé6, flattened 
during the Normandy ‘ghting, 
acting mainly as storeman. 

On one of his Irish visits, he 


gave evidence in a suit for libel | 


which a friend had brought against 
the celebrated wit, Oliver St. John 
Gogarty. Opposing counsel at- 
tempted to discredit his testimony 
by commenting on the fact that he 
had lived long in France and com- 
mitted the heinous sin of writing 
a book on Proust. 
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Molloy, the first of the novels in 
French, created a stir (in France) 
in 1951. This tramp-novel was 
followed by the one we know in 
transiation as Malone Dies and by 
L’Innommable. In 1952, En 
Attendant Godot packed nightly a 
tiny Parisian theatre, the Babylone, 
since defunct. We had it three 
years later, in the author’s trans- 
lation. 

But all this work was done in 
the five years after the war. This 
was the great creative period. 
There was something trance-like 
in the achievement. When he 
writes, Beckett goes into a state 
of “absence” from which he 
emerges barely knowing what he 
has done. He put Godot away in 
a drawer and forgot about it. This 
must also have been the case with 
Fin de Partie, for Beckett insists 
that all his main post-war writing 
was done in those years. 

All That Fall was commissioned 
by the B.B.C.’s Third Programme 
and so, quite naturally, written in 
English. Krapp’s Last Tape was 
done for the Royal Court Theatre 
and also, therefore, naturally in 
English. Even in French, Fin de 
Partie was performed first in 
London. 

It may be coincidence that Sam 
Beckett stopped writing in French 
after the death of his mother. It 
may also be coincidence that in 
All That Fall and Krapp’s Last 
Tape there is more human feeling 
and that in both a woman is im- 
portant. From the earlier work, 
women are conspicuously absent, 
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though Malone has a decayed old 
creature who loses her last tooth 
and dies, while, of the legless 
parents in dust-bins in Fin de 
Partie, the mother dies first. All 
this may explain nothing at all. 
Those who are worried by 
Beckett’s pessimism may, however, 
like to think about it for them- 
selves. 

In Paris, Beckett lives in outer 
Montparnasse, rue des Favorites. 
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There is also a small modern house 
in the country, a refuge to which 
visits are not much encouraged. 
Beckett seems a little in doubt 
whether he should be described as 
a married man, but is certain 
there are no children. 

He is knowledgeable about 
painting and a competent amateur 
musician 

It seems possible that he may 
now write exclusively in English. 


Shifting a Comma 
| READ somewhere that Gray’s Elegy had been improved 

by the printer by the omission of a comma in the first line. 
Until I read that, I had never guessed that a comma had 
been there after the third word, but when I was told it I 
was astounded by the harm that can be done by moving a 
comma. Restore the comma after the third word, and see 
how solemnly the line goes: — 

The curfew tolls, the knell of parting day. 

The first four syllables now go like a bell tolling, and the 
explanation follows with the rest of the line. But, as we have 
it, without that comma, the first line goes almost like a jig, 
a rhythm as inappropriate to the solemnity of evening and of 
bells tolling as anything well could be. 

I think that the reader, by making a good pause where the 
lost comma came, will readily see the difference it makes to 
the rhythm, and so to the whole feeling with which the poem 
opens; for rhythm can evoke feelings more readily than can 
argument. 

Lorp DUNSANY 


What’s a Nation ? 
[7 is difficult to define a nation. Tim Healy said that it was 
something men were willing to die for, and that no one 
would die for the meridian of Greenwich. And there is some 
illumination in that. 
ROBERT LyNnpD 


ALmost every child would learn to write sooner if allowed 
to do his homework on wet cement. 





Cameo of a day in spring tn the northern countryside . 


The Ould Mare’s Kick 


MICHAEL J. MURPHY 


—— the bogland between 
Ramoan and Ballinlae, across 
the valley, where the reclining 
dome of Knocklayde shows a 
quarry gnawed out of its vitals, I 
came across the young man 
ploughing priddy-ground with his 
pony and stout horse. An older 
man attended a weed fire that 
made earthy incense to the ritual 
of spring: and I remembered 
another spring and another 
ploughman with just such a team 
as that... 

We had filled and lit our pipes 
at the dinner table and were on 
our way back to the field: the Old 
Fella and I to pick potatoes, his 
son Paddy to encompass us with 
his urgent “ ploughing round the 
pits”, where we worked on our 
knees. 

It was a fine spring day of sun- 
lit haze threaded by bird-song and 
smelling of burnt scutch. From 
the gate we watched a tractor; 
twin furrows of disapproval be- 
tween the Old Fella’s eyes matched 
its twin-furrows in the ploughed 
pattern. 

Just then a young man on a 
bicycle came riding furiously 
round the turn of the road; he was 


bareheaded and wore no coat. 

“What did they break 
now .. .?” the Old Fella muttered. 
You never went as fast as that un- 
less crisis had hit you—a broken 
sock, a single-tree snapped. Or 
unless you had forgotten smokes 
when passing the shop that morn- 
ing. 
As he rode past; the young fel- 
low cupped a hand to his mouth: 
“The ould mare hit the young 
one a kick in the shin. I’m away 
to *phone the vet...” 

“ Merciful Father . . .!” The 
Old Fella had turned before the 
final word had gone from his lips 
and was trying to run, bouncing 
from one foot to the other with his 
knees stiff. Our pipes, still lit, had 
gone into our pockets. 

Already others were hurrying as 
we were. No shout, no cry of an 
instinctive communal distress was 
needed; for when we got to the 
field the young mare stood alone, 
still harnessed to the plough; the 
old mare grazed along the ditches, 
her trace-chains dangling. It was 
enough. 

“What happened, man.. .? 
This is shocking—how did it hap- 
pen ...?” They all asked the same 
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thing, and the ploughman was 
already telling: They’d had their 
dinner in the field, he had started 
“down the fur,” had stopped to 
light his pipe and then the old 
mare had let fly. 

“If only I hada have the luck 
to keep goin’ an’ not stop to light 
the cursed pipe . . . Oh, yeh ould 
carran yeh .. .” He had stopped 
and flung a stone madly at the old 
mare before they could stop him. 
“ Hoigh-hi!” and “ That won't 
do any good,” they said. 

The stone harmlessly hit the 
ditch, startled the old mare and 
she turned her head lazily and 
looked at us; then she went back 
to her grazing. 


The young mare stood with her 
rump haunched, the point of one 
hoof on the ground. It shuddered 


each time she tried to leave 
weight on it. 

No one spoke now at all. The 
Old Fella went up to her. He let 
his hand slide from her “ hinch” 
down the thigh, down the leg 
towards the fetlock. From the bog 
a cuckoo called, more imbecile 
now than ever. 

We watched the Old Fella’s 
fingers groping, then tightening 
carefully; we saw him try to pull 
down pressure with his hand— 
but ready to hurl himself aside if 
she stumbled. ; 

He tried to twist the leg, first 
one way, then the other, and tried 
all over again. Finally he stood up 
and looked down at it. 

“TI wouldn’t like to swear it’s 


broke, boys,” he said. 
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In a chorus the others were 
talking: “I doubt it too” and 
“How just did she hit her, 
Barney?” and they went up to 
make fresh examinations of their 
own. 

The ploughman retold it all 
again, with lament, with incom- 
prehension, with a half-flung cry 
towards imponderable fate. 

When, finally, someone else 
doubted if it were broken he left 
the handles of the plough and went 
to see again for himself. He spoke 
softly, brokenly, to the injured 
mare, but his examination was less 
hesitant, more swift, for he turned 
away almost at once: “ Sure it’s 
like a flail, boys . . . it'll twist like 
me..7. 

In a babble everyone was talk- 
ing, reprimanding him, comforting 
him, explaining . . . “ Every horse’s 
leg twists like that when the 
weight’s not on it.” .... “ Then 
why doesn’t she leave her weight 
on it?” ... “ Try and make her 
walk”; “Better not, could do 
more harm than good . . . Wait 
for the vet.” 

Someone then told how a vet 
had condemned a horse, how the 
knock on the leg had been cured 
by The Jock with Archangeltar 
and a sack-wrapping and a winter 
in the open. 

“Tt could be only a bad knock 
right enough. . . .” The plough- 
man went up to make another 
examination. This time he ling- 
ered, but no one crowded around 
to watch, although his fingers 
paused sometimes on the leg as if 
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a fresh discovery of doubt had 
halted his hand. 

In groups the others were 
whispering and smoking again. A 
bad blow this of a spring day— 
of any day, man .. . Easier losing 
a horse than getting one. . . . Going 
round the fairs for the right article 
was never a holiday 

And, imevitably, one voice 
whispered over a_ shoulder : 
“ Between you an’ me— to them- 
selves it may be told—I don’t like 
the way they cut so close to the 
Ould Thorn in their lae field the 
year. . . . Ould priests an’ ould 
thorns should be left alone. . . .” 

“ Heard yous had a bit of hard 
luck here,” said a newcomer, whose 
voice roused everyone’s head: a 
local man in horsy attire, whom 
they greeted with a suspicious awe. 

He spoke to no one, but went up 
right away to examine the leg: a 
middle-aged man who chewed wild 
garlic with sound teeth. 

His examination was short and 
silent. He rejoined the group 
before he spoke, and then seemed 
to address a delirious blackbird in 
the hedge. 

“Yous may send for the 
knacker. . .” he said curtly, and 
chewed some more garlic-pods. 


Greatness of a People 
‘THERE ie no such thing as a small country. The greatness 
of a people is no more affected by the number of its in- 
habitants than the greatness of an individual is measured by 
his height. Whoever presents a great example is great. 
Victor Huco 


Talk broke out as if from a door 
opened on tumult. They refuted 
him : they swaggered and glared ; 
they spat and walked in circles. 
He went on chewing until the 
ploughman spoke : 

“ Maybe I should send for the 
knacker. I'd have the country 
bothered rising out of their beds 
helping me to lift her.” 

“That’s cod talk—wouldn’t we 
gladly sit up half the summer if 
we thought it would do any 
good?” 

“Tt won’t do any good,” said 
the horsy man in laconic finality. 

Cocks crowed. Far away some 
other ploughman was whistling. 
Half-heartedly the young plough- 
man told them not to “let him 
keep them from their work . . .” 
The men stood in small groups 
now, pacing around each other. 
Soon they were near the gap. They 
sat on the ditch, then slung their 
legs over and stood up on the road. 
They sauntered off. 

We saw the vet’s car go by later. 
Much later still came the stubby 
red lorry with the crank and 
covers. “God keep that yoke 
from any poor man’s door,” said 
the Old Fella, and picked his 
potatoes afterwards in silence. 


‘THE careless driver isn’t driving his car—he’s aiming it. 





It began in the year of Waterloo 


The Legend of the 


Tyrone 


Powers 


W. MACQUEEN-POPE 


GOOD Irish actor has always 

been popular on the English 
stage. That has been true right 
down the centuries. For genera- 
tions there was always an Irish 
actor who was beloved of London 
—and English playgoers—not just 
a man assuming the Irish brogue 
and manner, but the genuine 
article. Such a one was Jack 
Johnstone, in the 1830s, and such 
a one was the man who succeeded 
him—whose name was ‘Tyrone 
Power. 

Power was the son of a strolling 
player. Probably his parents, 
knowing how hard was such a life 
—especially in the small towns 
and wayside places in Ireland in 
those days—tried to prevent their 
boy from following in their foot- 
steps. So he joined the Army— 
and then the Navy—but the lure 
of the stage was in his blood, 
born in him—and to it he re- 
turned. 

He went on the stage in 1815; 
the year of Waterloo. He strolled 
the country—he came to England 
—he played in small companies in 
small towns—and eventually he 


got to London—playing in the 
minor theatres. He was a hand- 
some man, full of grace and the 
inherent charm of his race—and 
with a delightful brogue—which 
was not too powerful but full of 
softness and music. He tried to 
get better jobs. He applied for 
one at Drury Lane in 1&18—the 
salary was {£3 per week. He was 
turned down. He worked on and 
he hoped on—always successful 
with his humble audiences, always 
giving his best and always deter- 
mined to succeed. 

He was sure his chance would 
turn up—and he was might. In 
1826, eight years after his rebuff 
at the great Theatre Royal, he was 
suddenly asked to go to the Hay- 
market Theatre and play a comic 
Irish role. The audience rose to 
him. His talent, his looks, his 
charm, his brogue, and his good 
singing voice made him a popular 
favourite overnight, and he never 
looked back, 

He played at Drury Lane, 
which had once spurned him, and 
was now glad to get him; he 
played at Covent Garden, and he 
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played very often indeed at the 
Haymarket, where his salary rose 
to the then almost incredible 
height of £150 a week. 

Talfourd, a man who knew all 
about the theatre, said that Tyrone 
Power was the most agreeable of 
all stage Irishmen. Power played 
many Irish parts in many popuiar 
plays long since forgotten, but 
great favourites then. He also 
wrote plays and appeared in them 
—St. Patrick’s Eve; Paddy Clary, 
The Boy of Clogheen; and 
O’Flannigan and the Fatries—all 
of them Irish enough and all very 
popular. 

Whenever Power appeared he 
packed the house. He made his 
last appearance in London in 1840 
and then sailed to America, where 
he had another triumph. He 
booked his passage on a ship re- 
turning home, and then heard that 
a man, whose acquaintance he 
much desired, had booked on an- 
other shir » follow the one in 
which Power had arranged to sail. 
So Power cancelled his previous 
passage and altered his plans. The 
two men met before the sailing 
date, and a friendship began be- 
tween Tyrone Power, the Irish 
actor, and his admirer, a son of 
the Duke of Richmond. 

Full of happiness 
spirits, the sailed from New 
York to home. . . . That ship was, 
of course, bound for Liverpool and 
Power had arranged to appear 
directly on his arrival at the 
Theatre Royal in Teddy the Tyler, 
one of his popular parts. 


and high 


OF THE TYRONE 


POWERS 
Y )apupnpuupupudngndnpnpmpn! 
INTO THE SHADES 


Alt of the Tyrone 

had great talent—and all of 
them had great charm—and all 
of them many, many friends and 
admirers. There will be no more 
Tyrone Powers, and the world 
will be the poorer. As tragedy 
struck it took from the stages 
of Britain and America a shin- 
ing light—and also great Irish- 
men. 


Powers 


Good men, generous of heart 
and of their gifts, and all fine 
actors—the Tyrone Powers go 
into the shades and leave the 
glow of the footlights and the 
glare of the film arcs. But they 
leave a memory—of work well 
done 

W. Macqueen-Pope 


AnAnmhnbnAndnbadedndandniadnd 
let ten lettin teats temtn an Term Lae, teas tem Came eae toms tome team tome ten 


Meanwhile they would go on 
with another play. The audience 


quietened and waited. Tyrone 
Power never arrived. That ship, 
The President, had foundered in 
mid-Atlantic and there were no 
survivors. 

There was universal grief over 
Tyrone Power’s death. He left a 
widow and eight children. The 
man who broke the news to them 
burst into tears at the sight of the 
children waiting with little gifts in 
their hands to give to their be- 
loved father. 

The whole of England mourned 
this magnificent Irish  actor’s 
death. Lord Melbourne, the Prime 
Minister, gave the eldest son, 
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William Tyrone Power, a com- 
mission in the Army Commissariat 
Department. And that son rose to 
be Sir William Tyrone Power, 
chief of his department. 

It is said that none of the 
children went on the stage—but 
there are records that one named 
Harold did, and played with suc- 
cess in America, and he passed 
the torch on to his son, another 
Tyrone Power, who was a very 
good actor indeed. He played 
mostly in America, leading man 
to Mrs. Fiske, Julia Marlowe, 
Mrs, Leslie Carter, and Henrietta 
Crossman. 

He played in London, which 
was his birthplace, in Augustin 
Daly’s Company—at  Daly’s 
Theatre, and he also appeared 
with Irving and Tree. 

He had a son—another Tyrone 
Power, born in Cincinnati in 1914. 
The youngest Tyrone was well 
educated and tried all sorts of jobs 
but knew the stage was his 
destiny. So his father gave him 
training—and gradually he made 
progress—playing tiny parts in 
Shakespearean productions. The 


¥ 


Theyre of Today 
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father had now gone in for film 
acting—and he died in Hollywood 
whilst making a picture. 

So Tyrone Power, great-grand- 
son of an illustrious Irish actor, 
fought on. Always he desired to 
work in the living theatre. He was 
just as handsome, as romantic- 
looking, and had all the charm of 
his ancestor. He played romantic 
parts in the films, but he hankered 
after the stage—and it was always 
a grief to him that when he did 
appear in a theatre he was 
regarded as a visiting film star. 

London saw him at the 
Coliseum in 1950 in Mr. Roberts, 
and London liked him, and the 
provinces as well—especially in 
The Devil’s Disciple, which he 
also played, 

But the films had got him, and 
he could never quite break free. 
As the world knows, he died in 
harness—practically on the set— 
last November. So ends the story 
of the Tyrone Powers—tragedy 
cutting them down at the height 
of their success—one engulfed in 
the ocean—two dying whilst 
actually making films. 


[LEARN to close the door on the heartaches and frustrations 
and disappointments of the past. 
Do not let the dead hand of yesterday limit you and hold 
you back today. Do not sit down on old gravestones to rest 


and reflect. 


Your testing, your opportunities, your joys are of today. 


Joun H. Crowe 


ALL a woman needs to keep a secret is solitude. 





This vibrant Kerryman is a key figure in the world’s 
biggest fruit-transportation company 


SON OF 


A MERMAID 


LENORE ARCHULETTA 


VISITOR with an appoint- 
LX ment to see Timothy Walsh, 
assistant personnel manager of 
Pacific Fruit Express Company, in 
San Francisco, California, is apt 
to be greeted with an outstretched 
welcoming hand and an Irish tenor 
voice saying, “ Well, Pll be a son 
of a mermaid—if it isn’t yourself! 
Failte!” 

Timothy could not bear less 
resemblance to an ethereal mer- 
maid. His physique is that of an 
athlete; possibly a discus-thrower. 
Seated at his polished desk, his 
shoulders appear positively mas- 
sive. His blue-grey eyes are alert 
and penetrating and his wavy, 
brown hair has the gloss of youth. 

This thirty-five-year-old execu- 
tive radiates a feeling that he is 
glad you are there. Perhaps this 
feeling is one of the reasons why, 
in ten years, he has risen from 
messenger boy to his present 
position with the biggest fruit- 
transportation concern in the 
world. Their offices stretch from 
Canada to Mexico and across the 
United States. On the move day 
and night are 33,000 refrigerator 
cars. 

Timothy was born on_ his 
father’s prosperous farm in County 


Kerry. In 1947, when he was 
twenty-three years old, he went to 
San Francisco by way of London 
and Philadelphia. In these cities 
he had tarried to do some private 
teaching of high-school subjects. 

He has always loved people, 
learning, literature, and he has a 
special flair for languages. At 
Rockwell College and University 
College, Dublin, he was the lead- 
ing student in Hebrew, Latin, 
Greek, Gaelic and English. Then 
he added mathematics, which, he 
says, is a family forte. 

He had never had any business 
experience when he answered the 
newspaper advertisement for a 
messenger boy for the fruit 
company. He says, “I knew that 
very first day that I was going 
to stay; a mutual liking developed 
at once.” 

In this job he found full scope 
for his talents and aptitudes, his 
liking of people and languages. He 
says he feels that there is more 
than one way to speak another’s 
language: the language itself and 
empathy, that deep feeling of 
putting oneself in the other per- 
son’s position and understanding 
his problems . . . an ability which 
has helped him to success. 
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He made friends outside the 
company as well, and among 
others he became acquainted with 
the proprietor of a Jewish restaur- 
ant where he ate in his first San 
Francisco days. Through this 
contact, and because of his 
knowledge of Hebrew and vocal 
ability, he was once offered a 
cantorship in a Jewish synagogue. 

He was socially inclined, and 
shortly after arriving in San Fran- 
cisco he attended a dance, where 
he met a pretty girl from Nica- 
ragua who could not _ speak 
English; and at the time Timothy 
could not speak Spanish. But 
both knew Latin and they held 
their first conversation in that 
Romance flourished and 


language. 
the pair found mutual interests 
which led to a happy marriage. 


They discovered that each of 
them, then unknown to each other, 
had arrived in the United States 
on the very same day. 

The Irish and the Spanish are 
often said to be the greatest 
individualists in the world. It is 
true that Timothy brings some of 
that native trait into his work. 

Asked how he gets along with 
personnel problems so well he 
says, “I always look upon each 
person im our company as an 
individual who is different from 
every other person.” Then he 
explained that although there are 
hundreds of forklift operators 
employed, he never ‘ mass groups’ 
them. 

People are of paramount interest 
to Timothy. Today, he holds 
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executive development courses for 
Pacific Fruit in branch offices in 
Los Angeles, Omaha, Chicago and 
other major cities. In _ these 
seminars the emphasis is on human 
relations, which he refers to as 
the X in success. Audiences re- 
spond to his warmth and sincerity 
and his eloquence ‘lifts these 
meetings beyond the ordinary. 

It is no wonder that he is in 
big demand as a speaker for 
Rotary, Lions and other groups, 
including civic fund-raising for 
San Francisco projects. In 1952 a 
community effort was launched in 
the Bay Area to raise a multi- 
million-dollar fund in a _ united 
crusade for charity. The sceptics 
said it could not be done. Timothy 
believed it could, and he de- 
termined to work to that end as 
an example of good citizenship in 
his adopted country. This project 
is now officially called United 
Crusade and the goal for 1958 
was over eleven million dollars. 
Timothy is one of the mainstays 
in getting the campaign rolling. 

Another civic ambition in the 
realisation of which he took an 
active interest was that of securing 
the Giants Basebal] Team for San 
Francisco, The Giants came, but 
they needed a new stadium. 
Timothy, addressing an audience 
working towards this goal, said, 
“It’s fitting the giants of old re- 
turn and walk among the Irish of 
the Pacific Coast; I only hope the 
grand stadium we build for them 
will be named the ‘ Giants’ Cause- 
way ’.” 
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Timothy maintains an active 
interest in things Irish, and he is 
President of the Irish Literary 
Society and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the United Irish Societies 
in San Francisco. 

It is in these meetings that he 
revels in bringing the best in Irish 
literature, traditions and history 
before rapt audiences. He holds 
no unrealistic view towards Ireland 
and her problems, and, with the 
co-operation of the Irish Consul, 
The Honourable Kevin Rush, he 
has done much to promote tourist 
travel to the Old Sod. 

Before he crossed “ the herring 
pond” to the United States he 
says he had no illusions that money 
grew on trees here. One of his 
favourite quotations is that “ the 
dictionary is the only place that 
success precedes work ”. 

A hard worker himself, he is not 
one of these executives liable to 
develop ulcers. He says he plans 
his work, takes it as it comes along, 
never postpones what needs to be 
done, and usually things move all 
right. “Of course, ['m_ well 
cushioned physically,” he laughs. 

Indeed, he is trim and hard- 
muscled. He has always been fond 
of sport and at Rockwell College 
he played intramural Rugby, and 
he is still an ardent fan. Gaelic 
football is his favourite, however, 
with hurling a close second. Once 
in the latter game he won a 
decoration—on his chin—a cleft- 
like dimple. Playing a tight corner 
in a league final, he caught the 
glancing ‘caman’ of another 


player, who later became an All- 
Ireland champion. “ A born artist 
the man was,” says Timothy of 
this dimple. 

Asked how he has made good in 
such a short time, he attributed 
his success to the fact that he 
not only likes people but he enjoys 
his work and outside associations. 
Also that his home, religious life 
and civic duties are all that any 
man could wish for. 

The Walshes have a boy of 
seven and a half and one of five 
years and a girl eighteen months 
old. Theirs is a comfortable home 
in sight of the Pacific Ocean in 
the Holy Name Parish. Timothy 
keeps a little garden, just for ‘a 
touch of the green’ he left behind 
in Kerry. 

The children are growing up 
multilingual. Grace before meals 
is said in Latin and then the 
children prattle in Spanish, with 
Gaelic intermingled, and they slide 
into American-English without 
anyone noticing the change. He 
says, “To us a language is more 
than a vehicle of ideas, it is a 
serene and seductive siren out to 
possess and be possessed.” 

Friends often joke about such 
lapses into poetry to illustrate a 
point and say it’s because he 
kissed the Blarney Stone; but, he 
says, “It’s only the mermaid in 
me.” 

The legend handed down to the 
Walsh clan is that a direct ancestor 
living in the 1600s came upon a 
mermaid one early morning at 
dawn by the brink of the waters 
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atop of File Phillip, County Kerry. 
Being a typical Walsh with a 
flirtatious gleam in his eye and a 
weakness for a pretty face, this 
ancestor wooed and wed the mer- 
maid, taking her home to his 
cottage. 

In due time a raven-haired son 
was born to them. Several years 
went by and father and son be- 
came close; often going for walks 
together. 
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One day while they were out 
the mermaid felt a prompting 
that she was to dwell among 
mortals no longer, so she called 
her little serving maid to her and 
said, “ Tell my son I’m leaving 
him with the heritage of learning, 
liberality and literature.” 

Ever after the Walsh clan had 
treasured these gifts, sharing them 
with others, just as Timothy is 
doing today. . . 


ee bb, 
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How Intelligent Are You ? 


HERE are the ten marks of a highly intelligent person: 
ONE. Lively curiosity towards many matters. 


TWO. A desire to investigate some of these matters for 


oneself. 


THREE. Strong trend to analyse whatever one thinks 


about. 


FOUR. Fairly active imagination. 

FIVE. Unusually even performance over long periods. 

SIX. Clear understanding of one’s chief aspirations; hence 
concentration on dominant interests. 

SEVEN. Memory better than average and decidedly selec- 


tive. 


EIGHT. Patience with details. 


NINE. Interest in 


reflection and observation much 


stronger than interest in handling things. 
TEN. Distinctly modest self-appraisal. 


The Advocate 


E best woman has always somewhat of a man’s strength, 
and the noblest man of a woman’s gentleness. 


The Thin Man 


D.M.M. 


“you know, Casey,” said the boss, not unkindly, “ you’re 
not as big a fool as you used to be.” 


“ Thank you, sir. 
“No. Thinner.” 


You think I’m really getting smarter?” 














Fare Enough! 
‘THERE WAS A_ PENNY-PINCHING 

Scotsman on holidays in Ireland 
who tried to ride free on the train. 
He hid in the toilet when the 
conductor came to collect tickets. 
The conductor wouldn’t be fooled, 
though, and he banged on the 
locked door, shouting: 

“I know you're in there! Come 
out and pay your fare!” 

The Scot finally came out, 
but it appeared that he didn’t 
want to buy a ticket anyway, 
whereupon the train crew pre- 
pared to eject him and his bag- 
gage at the next stop. 

When the train halted at the 
station, the enraged . conductor 
pushed the passenger off, and then 
picked up his heavy suitcase and 
threw it to the platform after 
him. With that the Scot shook his 
fist at the conductor and cried: 

“All right, kick me off the 
train, but there’s no reason for 
you to treat my little boy like 
that!” 

Saturday Review 


So—Vote for Mullins 


Joun MULDOON, A REDMONDITE 

Party man, came to see us 
while we were staying in County 
Mayo and presented me with an 


election address which is worth 


keeping : 


East GALWAY VACANCY 

“ Candidate—M, G. Miullins, 
J.P., Loughrea. An Evicted Tenant 
on the Clanricarde Estate, who 
has applied to the Land Commis- 
sion to have his Holding restored 
to him. 

“ MULLINS will sit, act, and vote 
with the Party of which Mr. John 
Redmond, M.P., is Leader. 

“ MuLiins will take up the 
Banner that fell from the hands of 
Honest John Roche who lived and 
died fighting the Evicted Tenant’s 
Cause. 

“ Mrs. MULLINS is First Cousin 
of John Roche’s Brother-in-Law. 

“MULLINS is a subscriber to 
the Volunteer and Parliamentary 
Funds. 

“ MULLINS will look after the 
interest of every man in East 
Galway who has a grievance. 

“MuLLINS is the man that 
knows what to say, how to say it, 
and when to say it. He is a true 
Home Ruler, a Nationalist and a 
Patriot to the back-bone. He be- 
longs to the ‘Clan O’Mullen of 
Connacht’ who are descended 
from Diarmuid Fionn, the 13th 
King of Connacht. 

“MULLINS was the first person 
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that proposed the concrete foot- 
path from Hall’s to the Weir 
Bridge. 

‘““ MULLINS was the man that 
proposed the Duplex Lighting of 
the Town Lamps. 

“ MULLINS was the man that 
proposed the Lamps should be 
left lighting all night on Fair eves. 

““ MULLINS was the Person that 
got the Fair Green cleared of mud 
and loose stones. 

“MULLINS was the man that 
fought to have the Washings of 
the Fever Hospital diverted from 
the Waters of the Lake. The Local 
Government Board Inspectors said 
it would not do much harm to the 
water. 

“ MULLINS protested and said: 
‘We want it to do no harm: away 
with it, bury it.’ 

“MULLINS was the man that 
requisitioned the watering-cart to 
sprinkle the streets at the April 
Fair, when all business was prac- 
tically suspended through the 
blinding dust that swept through 
the thoroughfare like the sands of 
the Sirocco. 

“ MULLINS is the fighting chief 
that enacted the bye-laws at the 
Potato Market, giving the man 
that arrives at eleven the, same 
facilities for weighing his load as 
the person who was on the spot 
at the peep of dawn.” 

Greatly to the loss of the House 
of Commons, Mullins was not 
elected. 

KATHARINE TYNAN, The Years 

of the Shadow (1919) 
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Etiquette of Golf 
A MEMBER OF THE STAGE 

Golfing Society with whom we 
were rash enough to play a round 
recently, told us of an_ extra- 
ordinary event which took place 
at his own club. 

The members (he said) Were 
astonished one busy Sunday morn- 
ing to encounter a player on the 
first tee dressed in a fashion that 
was bizarre even for a golfer. 

This player wore a rusty black 
jacket, corduroy trousers, a 
bowler hat, brown boots, and an 
open-necked shirt with a white 
choker. He carried three rusty, 


wooden-shafted clubs. 
The fellow drove off unpart- 


nered—which was, of course, un- 
pardonable in itself—but there- 
after caused little trouble as he 
occupied very little of the part of 
the course normally played upon. 
Members saw him from time to 
time, throughout the morning, 
scurrying out of thickets and delv- 
ing into spinneys, still with bowler 
hat firmly in position. 

When lunch-time came, there 
the man was in the club dining- 
room and seated at a table tradi- 
tionally occupied by the Captain. 
This was too much to endure. 

The stranger had just been 
served with his main course when 
an old-established member ap- 
proached him. 

“ Excuse me, sir, I don’t seem 
to recognise you as a member of 
this club.” 

“T’m not,” said the man in the 














“ Memo to staff: I shall not be responsible for rash statements concern- 
ing salaries and promotions made by me during the office New Year 


party.” 


open-necked shirt and bowler. 

“May I ask who introduced 
you, then, sir?” 

“No one. I nipped over the 
fence down by the railway line... 
And may I ask what the heck it 
has to do with you?” 

“T, sir,” said the old member 
tremulously, “happen to be 
Chairman of the Greens Commit- 
tee, if it interests you.” 

“Of course it interests me,” 
said the stranger. “ You’re just the 
man I want to see. These 
Brussels sprouts are ruddy awful.” 

Courier 


Humour Variety 


A Practical Foke 
‘THE IRISH ARE BORN DOGMATISTS, 
they want things proved, and 


are thoroughly intolerant. The 
English are born diplomats, they 
want things discussed, and are 
thoroughly inconsistent. 

The Irish like their whiskey 
straight, get drunk, and then take 
the pledge for life. The English 
like their whiskey diffused in soda 
water, over-indulge, and then 
make a New Year’s resolution. An 
Englishman looks most intoxica- 
ted before he has had anything to 
drink. An Irishman looks most 
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sober when he has passed out of 
the picture. 

Here is how an Irishman makes 
love to a barmaid: “I declare to 
God, if I weren’t a Christian man, 
I'd get down on my two knees 
and worship the little jackstraws 
in your hair!” The next day he 
has forgotten the colleen entirely, 
including the jackstraws. 

Here is how an Englishman 
makes love to a duchess: “ You 
know, really, there are moments 
when I feel there is something 
between us deeper than the mood 
of this moonlight, the melancholy 
of this music, or the mirage of 
these pearls shimmering in your 
hair!” The next season he re- 
members the lady, and her jewels, 
in terms of another attachment. 


His Circular Road f 
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He has “been faithful to thee, 
Cynara, in his fashion ”. 

The Irish have a trick which 
drives me mad, It is their habit 
of saying a serious thing in a 
humorous way, and a humorous 
thing in a serious way. The 
English have a trick which exas- 
perates me. It is their habit of 
saying an equally humorous or 
equally serious thing with exactly 
the same expression of face and 
tone of voice. 

How these two races, the 
English and the Irish, ever 
managed to sprout on adjacent 
islands, for the life of me, I can- 
not understand. The event may 
be taken as history’s most flagrant 
example of a practical joke. 

L.F. in America 


[N the Dublin Neptune Rowing Club’s golden jubilee 
brochure, Wally Stevens tells a story of a man from the 
North Circular Road who offered a friend a lift to Dun 
Laoghaire on the cross-bar of his bicycle after one of the 
war-time suppers. When the cyclist got to Blackrock, he was 
stopped by a civic guard who “ considered that he was not 
riding a course that covered the shortest distance between two 
oints.” 
. He was asked where he lived, and answered: “ North Cir- 
cular Road.” 
“ And what are you doing out here if you live over there?” 
“T’m bringing this chap home.” 
“What chap?” 


Collapse of cycling oarsman. 
apices Quipnunc in the Irish Times 


No use being born with a silver spoon in your mouth if you 
never cut your wisdom teeth. 











A mightily pleased “ hanging judge’ 
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wrote out the first 
licence for the famous inn 


y : . . 7 ° a 
Fanny O’Dea’s Egg-Flips are 


Still Going Strong 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


HE O’Deas have been a long 
time in County Clare. 
McGrath, the historian of 
Thomond, records in connection 
with the Battle of Dysart, fought 
in 1318: 


“ And as for Conor O'Dea, 
his scouts having come to him to 
Dishert (Dysart) with tidings 
that DeClare was fast approach- 
ing him, he sent out at once to 
Loghlin Og O’Hehir and Felim 
O’Connor of Corcumroe, re- 
questing that they would come 
with all the forces they could 
muster to his assistance against 
DeClare so that he might be 
the more induced to give them 
all better terms of peace.” 


Nearly 450 years later a spirited 
descendant of the O’Dea clan, 
Fanny O’Dea, was born. In her 
twenties she fell in love with 
Owen Coughlan of Knockbeg. In 
true story-book fashion, the course 
of true love did not run smooth. 
Stern opposition came from 
Owen’s father, who said, “She 


being of the town could be of no 
use on the land.” 

Owen thought otherwise and so 
did Fanny. They married and paid 
for their temerity by being left, 
without dowry, to shift for them- 
selves. Necessity being the mother 
of thrift, they minded the pence 
and in ten or twelve years were 
able to buy a small farm at Lissy- 
casey, on the road from Ennis to 
Kilrush, much to the surprise of 
the crusty father-in-law. 

At that time this road was the 
merest track over the moorland 
which rolls from central Clare 
down to the Shannon estuary. 
Barely passable by wheeled 
vehicles, it was a track which 
every day saw a steady number of 
horse-back travellers, many of 
whom rode pillion. Dry, dusty and 
scorching in summer, the track 
was a morass, windswept and 
bleak in winter. Travellers were 
weary and hungry long before 
they reached Owen Coughlan’s 
neat holding with its well-kept 
thatched cottage. Many called to 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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the door seeking rest and refresh- 
ment. 

It did not take long for the 


enterprising Fanny to see that 
there was an opening for a 
travellers’ rest-house. As time 


went on she developed a snug 
business and many notable people 
were glad to break the long journey 
at her hospitable door. 

In the winter of 1790 there 
came a terrible night of biting 
wind. As the evening wore on, the 
wind brought snow and the wildly 
whirling flakes soon blotted out 
the landmarks on the old track, 
destroying all hope of travellers 
finding their way. 

Heard above the gale, a knock 
brought Fanny to her door. Open- 
ing it she found two exhausted 
men, a judge and his clerk who 
were attracted by her lighted win- 
dow. They were taken in and 
thawed out at a roaring turf fire. 
As their soaked clothes dried and 
their numbed limbs came back to 
life, Fanny set about making a 
huge egg-flip, to which she added 
a generous portion of hot whiskey. 

As the steaming drink brought 
life back into the famished judge, 
he expressed his appreciation of 
Fanny’s skill in making the 
beverage. He next enquired had 
she a revenue licence for the sale 
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of drink. On being told that hers 
was merely a humble rest-house, 
he asked for paper and pen. 

He handed her the paper when 
he had finished writing on it. 
As she read she heard the judge’s 
voice, “From this day forward 
you have a licence.” 

As she spoke to thank him, her 
eyes fell on the signature and she 
gasped with shock, Her famished 
guest was none other than the 
notorious hanging judge, Lord 
Norbury. (Thirteen years later he 
was to sentence Robert Emmet to 
death.) 

To this day, the fire at which 
he sat has been kept alight and the 
licence granted by him is still 
annually renewed by the District 
Court. 

Now known to visitors from 
every continent, “Fanny O’Dea’s” 
has become a place-name to be 
found on the map. And Fanny’s 
secret-recipe egg-flip is still a 
speciality of her descendants. 

When I looked through the 
visitors’ book I found signatures 
from all over the world, but one 
comment struck me as outstand- 
ing for its honesty. A Dublin 
woman visitor, instead of writing 
the usual banal comment opposite 
her name, indited: “ The quiet 
woman, husband-hunting.” 


‘THE destiny of any nation, at any given time, depends on the 
opinions of its young men under five and twenty. 


GOETHE 


THE best way to stop smoking is to carry wet matches. 
DonaLp O’CONNOR 








Confessions of a playwright-rebel 


Maybe Ill Reform 
My Habits 


BRENDAN 


WAS born in Holles Street, 

Dublin, on February 9, 1923, 
while my father was a Republican 
prisoner in a camp holding 10,000 
prisoners, including the now Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Sean T. 
O’Kelly. 

All my family were strong 
Republicans and were active in 
the movement to free Ireland 
from English rule for centuries. 
Unlike many good Nationalists, 
they were doctrinaire Republicans 
in direct descent from Tone (who 
lived and plotted in the Rue de 
Bac, Paris, and was captured in 
Ireland with a French expedi- 
tionary force in 1798). My father, 
Stephen Behan, is President of the 
House and Ship Painters’ Union 
of Ireland. 

My mother’s brother, Peadar 
Kearney, wrote The Soldier’s 
Song, the now national anthem, 
and many other _ revolutionary 
songs. He also was a_ house 
painter. 

My father’s and mother’s fami- 
lies were involved in the early 
days of the Abbey Theatre, but 
before that my mother’s sister, 


BEHAN 


Margaret, was married to P. J. 
Bourke, whose family ran music 
halls for generations. The Bourkes 
are the best-known theatrical 
family in Ireland and one of the 
biggest suppliers of theatrical cos- 
tumes, make-up and accessories in 
Europe. They have dressed films 
for British companies—Odd Man 
Out, Captain Boycott, Henry V, 
etc. 

Like most emerging countries, 
Ireland stil! has these strange 
family connections of solid citizen 
and working-class agitator. Our 
new bourgeois have already 
started to wear top hats. Alas! _ 

In religion, my family have 
been Catholics always, and anti- 
clerical. It is a strange thing, I do 
not know of any priest in any 
generation of my family, and I do 
not know of one member of it 
who died without a priest, Deo 


gratias. 
I was reared in the slums of 
the north side of Dublin. Big 


Georgian houses with sometimes 
one family living in one room, 
although we had two rooms. The 
kitchen and the back parlour. The 
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kitchen had a huge range in it, 
and we ate and lived there during 
the day. My father and mother 
and whoever was the baby—there 
were eight of us, seven boys and 
one girl—slept there at night, and 
the children slept in the back 
parlour. 

I went to school with the 
French Sisters of Charity at 
North William Street and liked 
that. I was a great pet with them. 
When I was eleven, I was sent to 
the Christian Brothers on the 
North Circular Road. The 
Brothers threw me out in 1936, 
and I went to the Technical 
School as a house-painter’s 
apprentice. 

The next year the Dublin Cor- 


poration moved us to a house in a 
huge housing scheme in Dublin. 
We had electric light, a fine bath- 
room, and plenty of fresh air. 


I hated it. Not that I dislike 
being clean, but I missed my com- 
panions and I missed the street. 

It was OK for my younger 
brothers and my little sister, 
but I was fourteen and knew no 
one in this wilderness, and I like 
cities. I think a day is a long time 
in the country, though I love the 
sea. 

I was in the Fianna Eireann, 
which is the Republican Boy 
Scouts, since I was nine, and in 
1937 I was transferred to the 
Irish Republican Army as a 
messenger boy. 

When I was sixteen, I was 
transferred to the LR.A. itself and 
in 1939 was arrested in Liverpool 
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and sentenced to three years at 
Borstal (reform school) for having 
explosives. 

I was released in 1942 and de- 
ported and subsequently  sen- 
tenced to fourteen years by a 
military court in Dublin for the 
attempted murder of two detec- 
tives. 

I was released in a_ general 
amnesty in 1946, but was arrested 
in Manchester in 1947, having 
assisted in the escape of an LR.A. 
man from jail. They could not 
prove any connection between me 
and the escape, so they sentenced 
me to four months for breaking 
my expulsion order. 

I was arrested in 1952 at New- 
haven, fined £25 and deported to 
France. I went to France first in 
1947. Everyone admires Paris for 
the artists. I equally loved Paris 
of the barricades. 

Delacroix is my man, for he 
married the two. I worked for a 
while as painter (peintre en bati- 
ment) in Paris at the Air Exposi- 
tion at the Fare des Invalides and 
at Saint Gratien. The only disad- 
vantage Paris has is its distance 
from the sea. 

Recently I had a dispute at 
Orly Airport. I have seen reports 
in France Soir and Paris Presse 
that I said I did not wish to die 
for France. I do not wish to die 
for France, or for Ireland, or at 
all, if I can help it, but the in- 
ference in their reports was that I 
am anti-French. What I did say 
was that I did not wish to die for 
Air France. 
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I love France, but my own 
France. Republican France. I love 
Ireland, Republican Ireland. I did 
not relish being brought to Choisy 
le Roi and caged for the night. 

I am not fond of- police any- 
where. in Ireland or in France. 
In England, either. I have heard 
no good reports of the New York 
police, though most of them are of 
Irish descent. I do not hear any 
good of the Russian police or of 
the Germans, 

They are mostly peasants and 
are delighted to be let loose on 
towns in uniforms and with guns, 
through whose streets they crawled 
in dumb wondering fear when first 
they left the bog. 

Police are a necessity of course 
—if you’ve got any money. 

So when I say I love France I 
do not include the cops because 
they are peasants and mental 


The Comedy of Errors 
HE set off for a house where a child’s birthday party had 
been arranged. 
“Don’t announce me,” he said to the maid who let him 
in. 


I°LL REFORM MY 
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invalids, just as they are anywhere 
else. The world being a madhouse, 
who is more fitting to patrol its 
wards than armed idiots? 

As regards drink, I can only say 
that in Dublin during the depres- 
sion, when I was growing up, 
drunkenness was not regarded as a 
social disgrace. To get enough to 
eat was regarded as an achieve- 
ment. To get drunk was a victory. 

Lately, however, I have dis- 
covered that hangovers are getting 
worse. So is the post-booze depres- 
sion. Worst of all, I get some sort 
of rheumatism in the back that 
nearly cripples me. Proust 
remarks: “ We obey no doctor but 
Doctor Pain.” Maybe Ill reform 
my habits. Maybe. 

PS.—I am married to Beatrice 
Salkeld, a  painter—an  artist- 
painter this time. We have no 
children, except me. 


Leaving his hat and coat in the hall, he opened the 


drawing-room door, through which a buzz of conversation 
could be heard. Dropping on his hands and knees, he 
entered, making noises like a horse neighing. There was a 
dead silence. He looked up and found about six people 
regarding him with perplexity and alarm. 

He was in the wrong house. 


Healthy Hates 


‘THE two things that a healthy person hates most between 
heaven and hell are a woman who is not dignified and a 
man who is. 4 


G. K. CHESTERTON 





W. B. Yeats learned from the ghost not only his name 
but how he had troubled the writer .. . 


LAYING A GALWAY GHOST 


OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY 


HIS is the story of a house 

with a haunted room. At 
least, it was haunted until the 
ghost was laid. 

It was in Galway, a solitary 
sea-grey house by the grey sea 
which spreads its wild wastes away 
to the United States—the last 
house on the edge of Europe. It 
was long, low, Spanish-built in the 
days when it was easier to reach 
that wild coast from Spain than 
from Galway city. There were 
only two kinds of homes in Ireland 
then, the castle and the cottage; 
men had to be very strong or very 
insignificant to survive. 

The ground floor windows were 
protected by iron bars. The win- 
dows of the upper rooms were free 
from bars, except one, that looked 
into the courtyard and beyond it 
northwards over a shark-toothed 
bay that had crunched many a 
high poop of Spain. 

We wondered at first why this 
window should be so strongly 
barred when it was the most inac- 
cessible of all the rooms from the 
outside; and we were not told why 
when we took over the house 
from the estate of the old Galway 
family that had built it. 


It did not occur to us that it 
might be barred to keep some- 
thing in. 

One evening I was told that the 
door of the room—it was used to 
store linen and such gear—could 
not be opened. It was not locked. 
We threw our weight against the 
door in vain. At last, I sent a 
man up a ladder from the outside, 
to remove some of the iron bars 
and so get into the room. Pre- 
sently he came through the door 
and reported that a very heavy 
mahogany linen chest had been slid 
across the edge of the door. We 
could never explain how this hap- 
pened. 

It was on a winter night a little 
later that I was alone in the large 
rambling house. I had to pass by 
that door to go to bed. My only 
light was a candie. As it was 
midnight, and I was full of un- 
accountable emotion, I thought it 
would be a good drill for my 
nerves to examine the room. I 
found nothing. 

An hour afterwards, as I lay in 
bed, I heard the strangest foot- 
steps approaching. No, “approach- 
ing” is a misleading word. They 
seemed to be immediately outside 
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my door, and to grow louder 
without coming nearer. 

I knew that this could not go 
on. If I allowed my terror to in- 
crease, I would be helpless and 
unable to move. Ecstasy, whether 
of pleasure or terror, cannot en- 
dure long. I found the matches, lit 
the candle, and flung the door 
open. Whatever made the steps 
was invisible, for the draught set 
up by my opening the door blew 
out the candle. I groped my way 
back to bed. 

The next night I took an elec- 
tric torch to bed. I heard no foot- 
steps. But as I lay thinking, I 
heard what sounded like the moan- 
ing of a ship’s siren far out in the 


bay. “No hope for any ship in 
this God-forgotten bay,” I thought, 


“and not a lifeboat for forty 
miles.” 

Then the sound ceased, and its 
place was taken by a noise as of 
a motor horn in the back drive. 
Then a fly began to buzz in the 
dark. Perhaps it was responsible 
for all the sounds I had heard. I 
fell asleep. 

After this W. B. Yeats and his 
wife came to stay with me. 

“ Willie,” said Mrs. Yeats to 
him one evening, “do not leave 
me to dress alone. I do not want 
to see that face again lookit.g out 
from the glass.” 

And as we sat round the fire 
they would look at each other 
significantly, remaining quite un- 
anxious, when a door here and 
there would open, apparently by 
itself —a frequent occurrence 
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which I had attributed to the fact 
that the walls were over six feet 
thick, with doors on either side, so 
that the compression of air would 
open one as the other was closed. 

Several others were staying 
there at the same time as Yeats— 
Lord Conyngham, Seymour Leslie, 
and Evan Morgan (later Lord 
Tredegar), who is Welsh, a coun- 
tryman of Merlin and Morgan le 
Fay. 

I was sitting alone by the fire in 
the evening when Leslie came in 
to tell me that Lord Conyngham 
and Mr. and Mrs. Yeats had been 
having a séance with an Ouija 
board, and that the ghost had 
promised to appear to Mrs. Yeats, 
“as he was before he went mad,” 
if she would go alone to the 
haunted room soon after mid- 
night. 

“She is going up now,” he 
said. 

We waited, tense and anxious. I 
envied Mrs. Yeats her courage. 

Presently she came down and 
told us what she had seen. A pale- 
faced boy had appeared to her, 
dressed in a brown velvet suit. He 
was unhappy because there were 
strangers in the house. He asked 
to be placated with flowers and 
perfume. 

Mrs. Yeats even learned his 
name. It was Athelstan Blake. 
Neither I nor Yeats nor Mrs. 
Yeats had known before then that 
it was the custom of the Blake 
family, who built this house, to 
call their sons after the rulers of 
the Heptarchy, the seven kingdoms 
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of Saxon England: Athelstan is 
one of those names. 

It came out then that Yeats had 
already, through the automatic 
writing, learned from the ghost 
not only his name but how he had 
troubled me, and had adjured him 
to cease moaning about the chim- 
neys and walking the house, “ lest 
he disturb the sleep of children.” 
It seems that the bars were put on 
the window to stop the ghost from 
wandering over the roof spaces 
and frightening the children who 
were then in the house. 

Not until long afterwards did I 
find out, by sudden questioning of 
the natives, the tale handed down 
among the families of those coasts 
of the horror perpetrated there so 


many years ago. 
Suddenly there was an un- 
earthly scream, Leslie ran in. 
“Something has happened to 


Evan,” he said. 

Upstairs we found Evan Morgan 
in a state of collapse, pale and 
about to faint. Presently he broke 
out in a cold sweat. I put the 
others out of the room, and he 
told me what had happened. 

The Morgan-Leslie axis, not to 
be outdone by Yeats’s séance, had 
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tried an experiment on their own. 
Evan was to lock himself into the 
hounted room, alone, for half an 
hour. 

“T saw a boy,” he said, “ stiffly 
upright, in brown velvet, with 
some sort of shirt showing at his 
waist. He was about twelve. Be- 
hind the chair he stood, all white- 
faced, hardly touching the floor. 

“TI saw his large brown eyes. I 
saw the ruffles on his wrists. He 
stood vibrating, just as I was 
vibrating. His luminous brown 
eyes reproved me. He looked 
deeply into my eyes. Then, oh, 
then! .. . Oh, my God! 

“The apparition lifted his 
hands to his neck, and then all of 
a sudden his body was violently 
seized as if by invisible fiends and 
twisted into horrible contortions 
in mid-air. He was mad! I sym- 
pathised for a moment with his 
madness, and I felt myself at the 
electric tension of Hell. Suicide! 
Oh, my God! He committed 
suicide in this very house.” 

The house is burned down now; 
the LR.A. burned it in the 
Troubles. They say it took a week 
to burn. I never heard again of 
Athelstan Blake. 


Two tramps were lost in reflection. “ I was wondering,” said 
one, “ what I would do if I had the Aga Khan’s bank 


account,” 


“ That’s no problem,” said the other. “ Try thinking what 


he’d do if he had yours!” 


MODERN poets are bells of lead. They should tinkle melo- 
diously, but usually they just klunk. 


Lorp DUNSANY 





Only one of 10,000 larvae 
can draw the right ticket in 
life’s lottery 


Private Life 
of the 
Lobster 


D. C. 


EN you look into a fish- 

monger’s window and see a 
fine lobster, and at the same time 
consider its retreat on the rocky 
sea-coast, where it hides itself by 
day in its hard shell with only its 
powerful claws as its means of 
defence and attack, you get the im- 
pression that in the struggle for 
existence these creatures are well 
able to contend aggressively and 
defensively with the best equipped 
animals. 

Therefore, by the ordinary laws 
of supply and demand there ought 
to be enough of them to keep their 
market price down. This, however, 
is not the case, for in spite of 
his excellent adaptability to the 
dangerous life on the rocky sea- 
coast, the lobster has many failings 
which make his struggle for exist- 


ence difficult and hinder the pro- 
pagation of his species. 

The shell of the lobster is so 
strong you have to saw it away 
before the flesh can be eaten. In 
this armour the lobster is secure 
against even the most powerful 
enemies. For defence purposes he 
can use his claws, which have been 
known to break a human finger 
right off. The lobster, however, 
does not always enjoy this protec- 
tion. One of his weaknesses is his 
skin, which the full-grown animal 
sheds twice, and the younger ones 
five times annually. 

The shell or outer skin retards 
the growth of the lobster. As he 
grows bigger, the shell becomes too 
small and he must grow another 
one. However, he must first emerge 
from the old crust, and as he does 
so he changes from a “ hard- 
shell” animal to a “molusca” or 
a soft-shelled one, and he pays the 
price for this by being without 
means of defence against enemies, 
particularly as the claws, without 
the hard shell, fail in their 
purpose. 

In the tender skin of the lobster 
lime is generated and deposited 
on the membrane until the shell 
hardens to its original strength. 
This procedure takes eight weeks, 
during which time the creature 
must be continually on his guard 
lest he become the prey of numer- 
ous gluttons. He could easily spend 
this difficult period in some hide- 
away and content himself with 
chance prey, but he doesn’t because 
his second great weakness is glut- 
tony. 
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This greediness for food makes 
the lobster an easy prey to other 
fish. If provided with suitable 
bait, he falls into the simplest trap. 
Among captive lobsters you often 
find that tender ones—whose skin 
has been freshly shed—leave their 
hiding places and, in spite of their 
defencelessness, expose themselves 
to the greatest dangers in order to 
satisfy their hunger. 

The gluttony of lobsters, which 
does not even stop at cannibalism, 
limits the multiplication of their 
number. The female lays from 
§,000 to 40,000 eggs at each 
spawning period. From these eggs, 
which she carries under her body, 
are hatched about the same num- 
ber of larva, for the female lobster 
knows the brooding business well 
and allows no egg to be destroyed. 

After spawning, the larve are 
left to themselves, for the most 
vigilant mother cannot take on the 
onerous burden of watching over 
several thousand offspring. At this 
point, however, begins the mass- 
acre of the larvae. In most cases the 
Jarve eat each other up. Indeed, 
cannibalism is noted in all stages 
of the lobster’s development. 

Several thousand newly- 
spawned lobster-larve were put 
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in an aquarium and, although they 
were provided with plenty of food, 
they consumed each other with 
such gusto that in a short time 
there was only one larva left, 
which had, strictly speaking, 
eaten all the others up. Of course, 
the larva soon acquires a shell, 
which, however, he must keep 
shedding until the twenty-fifth 
time, when he is full grown—thus 
he is often an easy prey to the 
earlier hatched brother or to other 
inhabitants of the sea. 

Thus, in spite of the great num- 
ber of larve that are brought into 
the world, only one escapes its 
many dangers. A lobster takes six 
years to reach maturity. So often 
during this time does he find 
opportunity to end up in the 
gullet of an enemy, that of 10,000 
larve only one of this large num- 
ber can draw the right ticket in 
life’s lottery. 

But it takes even longer for the 
lobster to become edible. Some 
are thirty years old, twenty inches 
in length and weigh thirty-three 
pounds, before they are ready. 
How they attain this great weight 
and size is a mystery. In any case, 
the number of captive lobsters de- 
creases annually. 


A SUCCESSFUL businessman who lay dying insisted that his 
remains be cremated. A friend agreed and asked cauti- 
ously: “ And what do you want done with your ashes?” 
“ The ashes?” said the dying man. “ You will place them 
in an envelope addressed to the Revenue authorities and tell 
them that now they have everything.” 


SPEAK neither well nor ill of yourself. 


Irish proverb. 





Cork’s tsland of contrasts 


Cape Clear will 


Delight You 


As new as the radio- 
telephone, as old as the 
Gallain Marriage Stone . . 
And you con’t need soap! 


R. W. FRAZER 


_— you hear West Cork 

men talking familiarly about 
“The Cape” you must not 
imagine that they are “old salts” 
who have beaten their way in 
windjammers around Horn and 
Good Hope. They are only re- 
ferring to their Cape—Cape Clear 
in West Cork, or rather pushed 
off West Cork into the Atlantic.: 
With Dublin and Shannon, Clear 
Island is one of the three Irish 
landmarks which you will find on 
every large-scale map of the world. 

Break away to your left from 
the high-road at Skibbereen, 60 
miles west from Cork City, and if 
you “follow the wires” and the 
track of a venerable branch-line 
railway you will fetch up at Balti- 
more, (or, to give it the more 
picturesque Irish name, Dun na 
Sead, “the Fort of the Treasures.’’) 

For all its brisk activity—Balti- 
more builds boats and has a life- 
boat re-fitting station—a faint air 
of sadness seems to brood over 
this little spot. Perhaps it is be- 
cause one thinks of the night of 
June 20, 1631—immortalised by 
Thomas Davis in his finest poem, 
The Sack of Baltimore—when a 
raiding party of two Algerine 


galleys put it to fire and the sword 
and swept off 200 of the inhabi- 
tants, mostly English settlers, into 
slavery. 

The Naomh Ciaran, a sturdy 
little post-boat, will ferry you from 
Baltimore to Clear, and as you 
nose your way towards Sherkin 
Island nearby, the pilot will point 
out the landmarks. “There’s the 
cliff (east of Baltimore) where they 
hanged ‘ Hackett of Dungarvan,’ 
he who steered the Algerine. 
That’s Hare Island off Schull. 
That’s Mount Gabriel. And there’s 
the old friary on Sherkin Island.” 
Indeed there are islands every- 
where in Roaring Water Bay. 

As the Naomh Ciaran stands 
away from Sherkin towards Cape 
Clear the boat begins to pitch in 
the racing end-waters of the 
Gasconane Sound. This is the 
turbulent channel, eighteen 
fathoms deep, separating Clear 
Island from the Gasconane Rock, 
a sinister barrier over which the 
seas roar endlessly. 

Three miles long by a mile and 
a half across at its widest, Clear 
Island lies almost exactly N.E.— 
S.W., so that as you coast along 
towards the harbour at the S.W. 
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end you get a fair impression of 
what ‘is in store. In striking con- 
trast to the far side of the island, 
embattled with mighty cliffs to 
meet the impact of the Atlantic, 
the long northern traverse slopes 
gradually down to the comparative 
serenity of Roaring Water Bay. 

The island’s 200 or 300 acres 
of arable land are seen as minia- 
ture, almost insignificant, holdings 
wrung with much toil from their 
unwilling cradle of schistose rock. 
But the little patches of pasture, 
brilliant emerald in the sun, are 
rich and sweet. The thrifty 
islanders turn even the rocks to 
good use, building their houses 
with them and the low flat-topped 
walls on which they lay out their 
fish to cure. 

Once ashore at the North 
Harbour you will find history all 
around you. With Ardmore and 
Emly, Clear is one of the three 
places in Ireland which can boast 
of having had the Faith before St. 
Patrick’s time; and planted firmly 
above the harbour—as who should 
say, “Deny it if you can!”—is 
the stone of St. Ciaran of Saighir 
(in Offaly) who evangelised Cork’s 
Insula Sanctae Clarae. Away to 
the right, on the site of the saint’s 
own oratory, are the ruins of St. 
Ciaran’s Church. And still farther 
out, built on a great projecting 
fang of cliff, is all that remains of 
Dun an Oir, “the Fort of the 
Gold ”. 

This was once the impregnable 
stronghold of Finghian O’Dris- 
ceoil, a 16th century chieftain and 
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sea-rover, who spoiled all the 
glamour of his tempestuous career 
by taking a pardon and a royal 
title from Queen - Elizabeth and 
ending his days in high respecta- 
bility as “Sir Florence O’Driscoll.” 

If you enjoy the pleasurable 
shudders of a ghost-story, ask 
about the phantom vessel, “ with 
white sails crowding ”, that moves 
silently across the moonlit waters 
to Dun an Oir to collect the lost 
treasure there, and about the sing- 
ing and carousing that can be 
heard till dawn, when the spectre 
fades... 

The North Harbour, as you will 
see from the hill overlooking it, is 
a fine feat of engineering. Snugly 
sheltered from Atlantic gales it 
offers triple security by its two 
inner harbours, one of which can 
be locked by a boom. There is a 
South Harbour too: a deep natural 
cove with a narrow entry, open, 
unfortunately, to the south-west 
gales, but a lovely suntrap for the 
priest’s house and the neat little 
school, both of which overlook it. 

“But what is there to see 
here?”, as the American tourist 
wailed when he stepped from the 
Alpine chair-lift. Well, while you 
are near the South Harbour you 
can try the detergent properties of 
the water of Lough Erral. No fish 
live in it, but it washes while you 
wait—anything from greasy dun- 
garees to linen yarns which you 
may wish to have just like pure 
snow. Before the days of modern 
chemical analysis it used to be 
thought—and why not?—that it 

















was the fairies who did it! 

The points of the compass are 
vital to you on Clear. I heard a 
magnificent young carpenter with 
a tympanum voice telling a 
youngster where to find a 
hammer: “East of the door 
there.” So swing back now east 
of the South Harbour and pay 
your respects to what was once 
the nerve-centre of Europe’s news 
system: the old Telegraph Station. 
Before the days of wireless and the 
transatlantic cable the Clear Island 
men raced out in their fine-sailing 
yawls—full-rigged like yachts, with 
old-style topsail—to meet the in- 
coming liners from America. A 
packet of telegrams and a golden 
sovereign were tossed into the first 
boat out; the telegrams were 
hurried back to the station ashore 
and there they were tapped out 
via Skibbereen to Cork, Dublin, 
London and the Continent. 

Cape Clear was the first place 
in the Old World to receive the 
dramatic news of the American 
Civil War and to relay it to the 
waiting capitals of Europe. Near 
the old Telegraph Station, and 
480 feet above sea-level, stands the 
crumbling tower of a derelict 
lighthouse which once threw a 
beam a distance of 28 nautical 
miles every two minutes. The 
elevation, however, was too great 
for fog and the light was trans- 
ferred to the Fastnet Rock. 

The Cape is a mesh of inter- 
locking boreens, so steep and stony 
in places that there are very few 
things on wheels, and loads are 
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T is not just the plamas of a 

grateful visitor to say that 
the men are a splendid breed, 
giants in physical stature many 
of them, giants in heart all. 
You can still see the grave of 
the famous Con O’Cadogan—he 
was eight feet in height—who, 
single-handed, weighed the 
anchor of a sailing vessel in 
Cork Harbour when it had 
beaten the whole ship’s com- 
pany. 

The women are of the Esther 
and judith type, with madonna- 
like faces. and sometimes a hint 
of the long WHapsburg chin 
which may have come to them 
from Spain. 

R. W. Frazer 


DO @® 
dragged on sledges as in Madeira. 
You will have no difficulty in 
making your way back to the main 
boreen which runs along the 
humped back-bone of the island, 
because this modest high-way is 
flanked by telegraph poles. But 
this time the telegraph is more 
modern. The wires connect the 
Post Office radio-telephone with a 
broadcasting site where the voice 
of Clear goes on the air for 
Sherkin and Baltimore and then 
on by land-line to Skibbereen. 

Clear is an island of contrasts, 
for near this solitary concession to 
scientific progress are the Galldin, 
twin pillars of a well-known type 
to which some archaeologists trace 
back the high Celtic crosses of 
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later Christian times. One of the 
Cape Clear stones is pierced with 
a hole, through which, it is said, 
the bridegroom clasped the hand 
of his bride in an ancient marriage 
ceremonial. 

It is sometimes said by way of 
harmless leg-pulling that the Clear 
Island people owe their robust 
physical health to a staple diet of 
sleabhchén and réabun. Sleabh- 
chan (sloke or laver in English) is 
a sea-weed rather like green 
oil-silk, and it can be eaten boiled 
or in jelly form or as a syrup; 
réabun (pronounced rayboon) is 
just wheat roasted on a shovel and 
ground with a hand-quern; and 
having tasted both I can testify 
that they would power a tractor. 

But indeed the Clear Islanders 
are far from being dependent on 
a two-item diet, however excellent. 
They work hard on land and sea, 
they live thriftily but well, and in 
neatness and sweetness their little 
children are a joy to heart and eye. 

We are apt to think of islanders 
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as backward. I must confess that 
the exercises in mental arithmetic, 
in Irish, which I heard in the 
National School left me dizzy. 
Among the trawler-fishing Cape 
men I met one who is an honours 
engineering graduate of the 
National University; another who 
sailed with Conor O’Brien in the 
Saoirse, the first Irish sailing-boat 
to carry the tricolour around the 
world; another, still in his 
twenties, who compassed the globe 
so often that he tired of it and 
came home. And I saw the local 
dramz group rehearsing an Irish 
play under the direction of a Cape 
man who could concede points to 
any amateur producer anywhere. 

Nearly everybody on Cape Clear 
speaks Irish, but you must go to 
the East end to hear the language 
in habitual use, pure and sweet 
and vigorous as the Cape breezes. 
It was for this more than for 
anything else that I had come. 
And how lonely I was when the 
time came for me to go! 


Shape of Things to Come 


‘THE following reply to a correspondent appeared in an 1871 
issue of the Vaudeville Magazine (London) :— 

“G. B. Shaw, Torca Hill, Dalkey, County Dublin, 
Ireland—You should have registered your letter; such a com- 
bination of wit and satire ought not to have been conveyed 
at the ordinary rate of postage. As it was, your arguments 
were so weighty, we had to pay twopence extra for them.” 


WE are so fond of each other, because our ailments are the 
same JONATHAN SWIFT 


[F one’s imagination can sometimes follow a bit of the flight 
of woodcock or geese, and admire their starry journeys, it 
must seem inconsistent to shoot them. LorpD DUNSANY 
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My 
Introduction 


to Music 


PATRICK KAVANAGH 


i my youth I had a great ambi- 
tion to be a musicianer. It was 
only by the skin of my neck that 
a fiddle wasn’t bought for me. Of 
course it was in my blood. My 
father was a celebrated player of 
the melodeon and concertina and 
used to play at many weddings. As 
well as that he had many fellows 
in, in the evening, teaching them 
to play. His style of writing music 
for the melodeon was simply to 
write: “Two in seven out out 
out,” and so on. 

But for all that I never learned 
the instrument. I was, in fact, 
accused of being tone deaf—having 
no ear—and this dastardly lie 
affected my confidence. When you 
affect a man’s confidence in a 
matter of this kind you kill his 
ability to keep time, and time is 
the essence of a tune. 

The old-type melodeon, which 
has now been largely replaced by 
the most vulgar piano-keyed job 
(except in parts of the North 
where they have melodeon 
bands), was a most popular instru- 
ment in my district. I remember 
my father once busking with two 
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other musicianers, sending to 
England for “a quarter dozen 
melodeons” so as to give the im- 
pression of having a shop and 
therefore get them at trade rates, 
which he did. 

My musical ambition broke out 
again when I was around twelve. 
As part of the patriotic movement, 
a pipers’ band was started in the 
parish. About sixty fellows joined, 
and the odd thing was that prac- 
tically none of them had a note in 
his head. 

Anyhow on three nights every 
week we met in a hall over a school 
with a river at the back, and almost 
invariably a large box of film be- 
side the door. We often amused 
ourselves setting fire to bits of the 
film. Travelling showmen used to 
come around with these film shows. 
How there wasn’t an earlier Drum- 
collogher is a mystery. 

We went far with that band, but 
thanks be to God we never des- 
cended to the kilts. 


Condensed from the Irish Farmers’ Journal 
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Dorothy Parker is one of the few 
people who could find something 
good to say about the bagpipes: 
“Isn’t it wonderful they don’t 
smell?” 

But we had a vice-versa view. 
Indeed, not a few fathers of the 
pipers, as I myself heard, consi- 
dered that being a piper was a 
good standby in times of need. 
Many a man made a good living 
as a piper. Didn’t Goldsmith? 

However, we first had to learn. 
We got practising chanters like tin 
whistles, only wooden; later we 
got a sample set of pipes. With the 
drones removed this was called 
“the goose”, which bird it 
resembled. 

We eventually learned three 
tunes—The Barren Rocks of Aden, 
The Dawning of the Day and The 
Little House Under the Hill. When 
playing for our public, these were 
numbered 194, 247, 98. 

For a long time we used to play 
these tunes in a funny manner: 
we could tell the notes from “low 
to high A”, but we could not tell 
the time to give them. The result 
was strange, with each note the 
same length. 

Our bandmaster at length got 
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fed up with us and left. So we had 
to have a new master. The very 
first night he introduced us to 2 
musical thing which made us all 
laugh and gave him a nickname. 
He talked of “ Largo,” and from 
then on he was called Largo. 

Came Christmas morning and 
the least we could do was follow 
the example of the famous 
Hibernian fife and drum, and play 
outside the church gate. 

It may have been the excitement 
of the occasion but the twelve of 
us who assembled split three ways 
on the question of the tunes, and 
so we played the three tunes at 
once. 

The parents and relations of the 
bandsmen stood around listening 
proudly, and as most of them had 
no ear they enjoyed the stuff. We 
made one more adventure when we 
went out on St. Patrick’s Day, but 
this time we didn’t complete our 
route. A row broke out among the 
players and they dispersed. 

One of the deep slights of my 
life concerned this band. When the 
pipes were being distributed to in- 
dividual players, I was offered the 
old “ goose,” which I refused, and 
so was left pipeless. 


FFLowers are often sensitive to noise. If you set a vase of 

carnations close to a noisy orchestra, you will find that in 
time they will turn away from the music, as if the sound 
was too much for them. 

Flowers are much like human beings; they catch cold 
from draughts, are stupefied by chloroform, and become in- 
toxicated with alcohol. 


“My word! Your wife has put on a lot of weight.” 
“Yes, she’s not her old sylph any more |” 





Stephen Moylan’s regiment gave a good account 
of itself at Yorktown 


This Corkman was George 


Washington’s Friend 


CAOIMHIN 6 DANACHAIR 


TEPHEN MOYLAN was born 

in Cork in 1737. His father, 
John Moylan—known as Sedn na 
Long—was a merchant who 
attained to some prosperity in spite 
of the fact that he was a Catholic 
and that the Penal Laws were in 
force. 

John Moylan married twice. 
From the first marriage, with Anne 
Doran of Cork, were born Francis, 
who became Bishop of Cork, 
Stephen, Anne, James and John. 
After the death of his first wife he 
married Alice Joyce im 1749 and 
they had three children, Mary and 
Brigid (who became Ursuline 
Nuns) and Jasper. 

Stephen, like his brothers, was 
educated on the Continent, 
probably in France; he knew 
French and Spanish and he and 
his brothers wrote to one another 
im these languages. He settled as a 
merchant in Lisbon, but moved to 
Philadelphia in 1768 and soon 
became owner of two ships and 
part owner of several others. He 
was accepted into the polite society 
of the city. 


Condensed from 


In 1770 he was a member of 
the Old Gloucester Fox Hunting 
Club, and in 1771 was chosen first 
president of the Friendly Sons of 
Saint Patrick. He became the 
friend of John Dickinson, General 
Charles Lee, Richard Penn, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton and 
other leading citizens. 

At the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion Dickinson sent Moylan with 
a letter of introduction to George 
Washington, and in August, 1775, 
Washington appointed him Mus- 
ter-Master General to the army 
of the United Colonies. In 
October, 1775, Moylan and 
Colonel John Glover were given 
the task of fitting out privateers to 
attack British merchant and supply 
ships. (These were distinct from 
the naval vessels of the United 
Colonies, of which John Barry’s 
Lexington was the most famous 
at this time.) As a result of their 
efforts seven armed ships were on 
the sea before January, 1776, and 
these took numerous prizes. 

During this time Moylan con- 
tinued to act as Muster-Master 


The Irish Sword 
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General, and also as one of 
Washington’s _ secretaries. In 
March, 1776, he was officially 
appointed secretary and aide-de- 
camp to George Washington. 

In June, 1776. Congress 
appointed Moylan to the post of 
Quartermaster General, with the 
rank of Colonel, to succeed 
Colonel Thomas Mifflin. Colonel 
Moylan assembled large stores at 
Albany, New York, and other 
centres, and was also given the 
task of blockading the Hudson 
igainst British ships; this project 
failed owing to shortage of men 
and materials, and British vessels 


passed up the river in July. 
The landing of the British army 
and the defeat of the Americans at 


y 


Long Island (27th August) and 
Harlem Heights (16th September) 
with the loss of much material 
and American evacuation of 
New York, which followed, caused 
great confusion. 

A Committee of Congress was 
appointed to investigate the state 
of the army. Moylan was requested 
to resign, which he readily did, 
and Mifflin was reappointed 
Quartermaster General. Moylan 
was offered the command of a 
batttalion, but declined and re- 
turned to act as voluntary secretary 
and aide to Washington, whose 
esteem and confidence he never 
lost. 

During the winter of 1776 the 
army retreated into Pennsylvania 
until, on Christmas Day, Washing- 
ton struck back across the Dela- 
ware and fell upon the Hessians 


rhe 
Lit 
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at Trenton on the morning of the 
26th. 

Moylan, who was in Philadelphia 
trying to hurry men and stores to 
Washington, arrived late for this 
battle, but was present a week 
later at Princeton, where he tasted 
the soldier’s greatest joy—the sight 
of the backs of a fleeing enemy. 
“It was glorious,” he wrote to 
Robert Morris. “The consequences 
must be great. America will, by 
God it must, be free.” 

In January, 1777, Moylan was 
commissioned to raise and com- 
mand one of the new regimen‘s 
of light horse. He first equipped 
his men with material captured 
from the enemy, but was ordered 
to change the uniforms by 
Washington, who feared that they 
might be taken for British cavalry. 
The new uniform of Colonel 
Moylan’s Fourth Regiment of 
Light Dragoons is described as 
“ green coats lined with red, green 
cloaks with red capes, red waist- 
coats, buckskin breeches and 
leather caps trimmed with bear- 
skin.” 

In July, 1777, the regiment 
numbered about 120 officers and 
men, in three troops, commanded 
by Captains David Hopkins, 
Thomas Dorsey and David Plun- 
kett. During the following months 
they fought at Brandywine (11th 
September) and Germantown (4th 
October), but were mainly em- 
ployed in scouting and skirmish- 
ing, rounding up spies and 
deserters and taking prisoners. 

In October, 1777, Moylan was 





THIS CORKMAN 


tried by a court-martial on the 
charge of disobeying orders from 
General Casimir Pulaski, com- 
mander of the horse, and with 
ungentlemanly conduct in striking 
Lieutenant Zielinski, another 
Polish officer. He was found not 
guilty and acquitted; when Count 
Pulaski resigned his command of 
the horse in March, 1778, Colonel 
Moylan became senior cavalry 
officer and at times commanded 
all the horse. 

His regiment did good service 
in harassing the British retreat 
from Philadelphia in June, 1778, 
and later in cutting off supplies 
from the enemy in New York. 
While engaged in this last task he 
reported to Washington that some 
of the livestock seized appeared 


to be the sole support of needy 
families and was given discretion 


to return milch cattle to their 


owners as he saw fit. 


In August, 1778, the regiment 
was ordered to Connecticut, to 
harass the British who were raid- 
ing in force and burning towns. 
He remained in this area until 
1780, when in March he was 
ordered to refit his regiment for a 
move to the South. 

The state of the army owing to 
the chronic lack of supplies is 
shown by his report to Washington 
in April, 1780: “The men are 
much to be pitied for want of 
bread, shirts, boots and stockings 
and by much more, for want of 
breeches. . . . It sickens me to see 
the Fourth Regiment mouldering 
away. Every day now carries off 


WAS GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 


FRIEND 


HREE of Moylan’s brothers 

served America during the 
war. One, James, was appointed 
American Commercial Agent at 
Lorient, where he arranged the 
fitting out of several American 
ships, including John Paul 
Jones’s “Ranger” and “ Bonne 
Homme _ Richard” and _ the 
“Alliance”, which was com- 
manded first by Landais and 
later by John Barry; he also 
negotiated valuable trade agree- 
ments between France and 
America. 

Another brother, John, 
had been a merchant in Spain, 
came to America and was made 
Clothier General to the Army 
in 1781. 

A half-brother, Jasper, a 
student of in Spain, also 
came to America and became an 
Ensign in the Pennsylvania 
Militia in 1781. 

Caoimhin O Danachair 
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law 
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some whose time are [sic] up, and 
I have no inducements to offer for 
encouraging their _ reinlisting. 
Badly paid with money that will 
not purchase an egg in this place; 
no bread to eat and seeing them- 
selves and those whom they leave 
behind almost naked, these are not 
inducements for continuing in the 
Service. How the officers manage 
is to me inconceivable. I do declare 
that if I had not drawn upon 
France for 100 guineas, which by 
great economy carries me through, 
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I should not be able to get the 
necessaries of life.” 

In July, 1780, Moylan took part, 
under General Anthony Wayne, in 
the attack on the British post at 
Bull’s Ferry on the Hudson, and 
later in the same year he expressed 
his sympathy with the unfortugate 
Major Andre and his regret that it 
was Andre and not the traitor 
Arnold who was executed. 

The supply position remained 
bad. The dragoons were short of 
everything, food, clothing, horses, 
saddles, pistols, carbines and 
swords. In April, 1781, General 
St. Clair wrote to Washington: 
“Colonel Moylan’s regiment is in 
such a situation that it must be a 
considerable time before they can 
possibly move, having but eighty 
men and fifty horses fit for service, 
in want of every equipment and 
no money in any of the depart- 
ments to procure them.” 

Washington constantly urged 
Congress to amend the supply 
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position and Congress passed 
several resolutions, but with little 
effect. Meanwhile Lafayette, in 
Virginia, was calling for cavalry, 
and finally Moylan’s regiment was 
fitted out sufficiently well to move 
southward, where it did good 
service at Yorktown. 

This was Moylan’s last service 
in the field. When the remnant 
of his regiment was sent to 
Georgia he was forced by ill-health 
to stay behind, and was occupied 
in various administrative duties 
until the end of the war. In 
November, 1783, he was promoted 
Brigadier-General by brevet, and 
after holding some minor public 
posts he was made a Major- 
General of militia and Com- 
missioner of Loans for Pennsyl- 
vania in 1793. 

He retained the friendship and 
esteem of Washington, whom he 
visited at Mount Vernon. He died 
in Philadelphia in 1811 and was 
buried in St. Mary’s graveyard. 


They Cheered the Donkey 


“| STAND for an Irish civilisation based on the people, and 

embodying the things—their habits, ways of thought, 
customs—that make them different—the sort of life that I 
was brought up in... ,” said Michael Collins. 

“ Once, years ago, a crowd of us were walking along the 
Shepherd’s Bush Road [London] when out of a lane came 
a cha with a donkey—just the sort of donkey and just the 
sort of cart that they have at home. He came out’ quite 
suddenly and abruptly and we all cheered him. Nobody who 
has not been an exile will understand me, but I stand for 


that.” 


Rex Tay.tor, Michael Collins 


OVE is like a mushroom. You’re never sure whether it’s 
the real thing until it’s too late. 





The Lost 
Village of 
County Antrim 


N THE ANTRIM COAST, NEAR THE 

village of Carnlough, is a hamlet 
which does not appear in guide 
books, nor is it marked on the 
Ordnance Survey map. 

It is the “lost village” of Gal- 
boly, which was cut off over I00 
years ago when the Antrim coast 
road was made. Since then, the 
area between the main road and the 
rocky shelf on which the village is 
built has become a high wasteland 
of peat, rocks and pools of water. 

Wheeled vehicles cannot traverse 
the rough tracks, and the only 
means of transporation is the slide- 
car, which has no wheels and con- 
sists of two poles lashed together 
to support a wicker basket used to 
carry turf or agricultural produce. 
It is drawn by a horse or donkey. 

Galboly is known locally as the 
“lost village” because of its re- 
moteness and inaccessibility, Now 
almost deserted, it has only five 
inhabitants. 

Northern Ireland News 
Bulletin 


Kildare 
MY MIND, IRELAND’S MOST 
interesting link with the Papacy 
is the historic fact that it was 
Cardinal Cullen, [Ireland’s first 
cardinal, who submitted the crucial 
formula “. . . Cum ex Cathedra 
loquitur” (when the Pope speaks 
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COUNTIES 


Ulster Munster Connacht Leinster 


from the Chair of Peter) to the 
Commission of Faith at the Vatican 
Council (1870). Thus the definition 
of Papal infallibility is of Irish 
origin. 

Cardinal (Paul) Cullen was a 
native of Prospect, County Kildare. 

JAMES MAHER in the Irish Press 


Kerry 

AST JUNE TRALEE MOUNTAIN- 

eering Club placed a “ Visitors’ 
Book” on the top of Carrantuohill 
(3,414 feet), the highest mountain 
peak in Ireland. 

In all, 260 climbers signed it be- 
tween June 15th and October 19th. 
Ireland headed the list with 136 
signatories; Britain was next with 
110; Germany third with eight, and 
France, Italy, South Africa, Greece, 
Holland and New Zealand had one 
each. 


Irish Times 


Cork 
E MAKER OF THE ANCIENT BELLS 
of St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral was 
the celebrated Abel Rudhall of 
Gloucester, whom fate seems to 
have predestined to be a bellfounder 
—his parents had named him Abel 
because he was born with a bell- 
shaped birthmark on his leg! 
He is known to have cast some 
2,972 bells in his time: those at 
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Cork still carry typical early in- 


criptions, as— 


Feary God and honour the King. 
Peace and Good Neighbourhood. 
May the Church flourish and her 
decrease. 


trade of 


enemies 


May the this City 


; 


fiourish, 


at my call, and serve God 


( ULAT: 
all 


R.W.J. in the Church of Ireland 
Gazette 
Fermanagh 
[7 WAS A GREAT DAY FOR THE IRISH 
—and for the representative of a 
Pakistani firm—when property of 
the now defunct Sligo, Leitrim and 
rthern Counties Railway was 
up for auction at Enniskillen 
the first day of October last. 
» items for sale ranged from rail- 
typewriters, and 
crossing gates to a 
master’s uniform and two 


way engines to 
m railway 
stauon 
caps. 
The Pakistani representative, 
Mr. N. S. Hoon, bought the old 
way company’s tank locomotive, 
Enniskillen, was built more 
half century ago and for 


which 


vhich he paid £1,075. He was out- 
bid for two more modern engines, 


Lough Gill and Lough Melvin, 
built in 1951, which were auctioned 
on behalf of the makers, Beyer, 
Peacock and Co., Ltd., of London. 

Still hanging round the funnel of 
Lough Melvin, when Mr. Hoon 
started bidding for it, was a 
withered wreath of laurel leaves 
which the engine wore on her last 
trip before the line was closed down 
a year ago. 

Mr. Hoon also bought eight or 
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Left on the Latch 
ARE people as trusting in the 


Forth, County 
they 120 


mine 


Barony of 
Wexford, as 
years ago? 

What prompted me to ask 
this question is the following 
quotation from Hall's “Ireland”, 
published in 1840: 

“ Honesty, and even absence 
of suspicion of theft, prevailed 
so generally in the Barony of 
Forth that locks were unknown, 
and a simple bolt formed the 
interior whilst the 
barn and all the outhouses were 
left on the latch.” 

By the way, in another part 
of the where the 
people are not so 
trusting, | heard the expression, 
“Never bolt your door with a 
boiled 

Liam Riordan in 

Catholic” 


were 


fastening, 


country, 
obviously 


carrot!” 


the “ Irish 


et et eet ee ee et ee ee ee ee ee ee et ee er ee 
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nine miles of railway line, complete 
with rails, sleepers and telegraph 
poles, as well as twenty-two seven- 
ton wagons and a thirty-two-seater 
railway bus. 

The level-crossing gates, which 
had done duty at various points 
along the line since it was opened 
seventy-nine years ago, were 
bought by local farmers. There is 
no report to hand of the destiny of 
the station master’s uniform. 

The company’s headquarters at 
Enniskillen, the various stations 
along the line, and the land on 
which the line was laid, have not 
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yet been sold. There were no bids, 
either, for the 467-foot Weir’s 
Bridge, which spans the river above 
Enniskillen. 

Voice of Industry 


Meath 

iE ONLY FROG FARM IN IRELAND, 

at Ceanannus Mor, is run by an 
astute young businessman named 
Denis McCarthy, who is only seven- 
teen. 

So successful has Denis been 
that he has exported 7,000 frogs to 
England. 

He has a team of seventy frog 
collectors working for him. For 
each frog he pays twopence. He is 
getting in so many now that he has 
made a large part of his garden in- 
to a galvanised enclosure to contain 
them. 

His " suppliers” are not school- 
boys alone. One old lady of eighty 
stoutly declares that the frogs are 
paying her better than her hen-eggs 
are! 

Denis began his frog farm five 
years ago. After he had sent off his 
first batch of eleven dozen to cus- 
tomers, orders for further and 
immediate supplies came back 
almost by the next post. 

Sunday Press 
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Dublin 

YESTERDAY THE SCAFFOLDING 
which has been raised round 

the spire of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
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in order to reach the top some tume 
since disturbed by a_ thunder 
storm, having been completed to 
about ten feet of the ball, a 
thoughtless poor wretch, who lives 
in Patrick Street, for a small wager 
determined to be the first who 
should reach the ball. 

He accordingly clambered up by 
his hands and knees, and to the 
extreme terror of a multitude of 
spectatois, placed himself 
uptn*that part of the spire which 
the storm had bent into a horizon- 
tal position; he had scarcely done 
so, when, to the amazement and 
horror of those below, the whole 
gave way, and with the ball and 
about one ton of stonework the un- 
happy wretch was precipitated in a 
moment. 

He fell upon the first scaffold, 
and was carried by the weight 
through the two next stages, when 
his clothes entangled in the timbers, 
and he was detained; the ball passed 
down to another stage of the scaf- 
folding, and the stone-work, hurled 
from a height of 200 was 
forced nearly a yard beneath the 
surface of the pavement. 

The man soon extricated himself 
fromm his _ difficulties, 
exultingly to the street, and was 
carried in perfect health and safety 
to the next whiskey shop to cele- 
brate this extraordinary exploit. 

Dublin Evening Post (1809) 


astride 


feet, 


descended 


Fue 


[N this world, there is always danger for those who are afraid 


of it. 


BERNARD SHAW 


(CONSCIENCE has no more to do with gallantry than it has 


with politics. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN 





Handball is the greatest of 
our individual ball-games 


The Game 


lreland Gave 


to the World 


T. J. McELLIGOT 


HE sat on the doorstep of a 
-E pale lime-washed house, the 
windows of which looked down 
over cobble-stoned paths and 
narrow streets to where the Lee 
flowed past the old North Gate 
Bridge. His heavy moustache 
moved as he sucked some of the 
elastic which he was painstakingly 
winding round the wooden 
“ heart ” of a ball. 

If he had got a bit of cham- 
pagne cork he would, he assured 
me, have put it in but the piece of 
briar root would do rightly. I sat 
there watching his every move, for 
it was my first hardball that was 
coming to life between his fingers! 
God has long since given rest to 
the fingers of Con Cronin who sat 
on that summer day in 1931 in 
Cork’s Old Market Place making 
me a hardball for a shilling. 

I heard of many players while 
sitting beside him on that door- 


step. For they all came to Cork 





in the old days—to Dan Horgan’s 
Court in Maylor Street, the Royal 
Racquet Court in Grattan Street 
and the City Court in the Old 
Market Place. And a good ball- 
maker was a man of great impor- 
tance to the players. 

The Americans, like Judge 
Dunne and his son, who came 
regularly, used the Donohue ball, 
Limerick players liked the Heffer- 
nan ball, while Leinster men fav- 
oured the Sweeney ball, which was 
made in Kells. But a player could 
always “lose” a ball that wasn’t 
to his liking and _ friendly 
“ searchers” could see to it that 
it was not found, at least until the 
match was over! 

The ballmaker’s craft is today 
a dying one, but the game they 
served lives on in varied forms in 
a score of countries. The inter- 
state handball carnivals of Aus- 
tralia and the coast-to-coast cham- 
pionships of the U.S., the Jai-Alai 
of Mexico and the pelota of Spain, 
all stem from or are related to the 
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centuries-old game that you may 
see today in hundreds of villages 
and towns throughout Ireland. 

The social history of Ireland is 
reflected in the part played by the 
ball alley in the life of the small 
village communities. Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald of Kildare used the 
ballcourts at Prosperous, Rathan- 
gan and Nurney as rallying-points 
for his 98 men, and it was a kins- 
man, the Duke of Leinster, who 
gave the site for the ball alley at 
Athy. 

Many landowners shared the 
affection of the people for the 
pastime, and Lord Muskerry, the 
Countess of Desart, the Earl of 
Leitrim, and Sir Jocelyn Gore- 
Booth, brother of Countess Mar- 
kiewicz, are commemorated by the 
ball alleys at Farrihy, Talbot’s 
Inch, Kiltyclogher and Lissadell. 

S. R. Lysaght of Raheen Manor, 
Tuamgraney, County Clare, built 
a ball alley in that village in 1909 
where not alone were great games 
played, but at night the alley was 
“ floodlit ” by bicycle lamps hung 
round the walls and the villagers 
danced to the music of fiddlers 
seated in the gallery. 

Other memories are recalled by 
the inscription on the wall of the 
Davitt Memorial Ballcourt at 
Cloongullane, outside Swinford. 
“ Erected by the sons of men who 
fought to smash the tyranny of 
landlordism. Muileann muilte De 
go mail, ach meileann siad go min, 
min.” 

The ballplayers of the past built 
with the materials nearest to hand 
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HERE is a strange two-walled 
alley at Charles Fort, Kin- 
sale, where in 1928 four women 
contested what was described 
as the “ Ladies’ Championship 
of Munster”. Spectators sat on 
a drawbridge that spanned what 
must once have been a moat or 
sat on the grassy slopes lead- 

ing up from Summer Cove. 
And sitting among them was 
the novelist Donn Byrne who 
had motored from Coolmain, 
where he was then living, to 
the fort. | found 
out if he had seen a handball 
match before that day, but he 
has described one in his novel 

“Destiny Bay”. 
= 2 


visit never 
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and big flagstones formed the floor 
of one of the most famous of all 


ball alleys—that in the old 
Debtor’s Prison at Marshalsea 
Lane, Dublin. There is almost 300 
years of history enfolded within its 
walls (it is said to have been built 
in 1678). The need for such flat 
stones or tossing-flags on which the 
server stood has given rise to the 
building of ball courts in grave- 
yards and in the neighbourhood of 
old churches. 

The best known are those at 
Kells and Ullard, County Kil- 
kenny. At Ullard many spectators 
stand in the lancet windows of the 
old church at St. Fiachra, which 
now forms part of the front wall 
of the ball alley, and tend to dis- 
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appear like ninepins as the ball is 
driven in their direction! 

The tossing-flag itself was 
usually placed near the front wall 
to give the server every advantage 
in tossing the ball. I well remem- 
ber tossing from one such fiag- 
stone at Ballyanne, New Ross, 
where the bargemen, whose boats 
pulled in almost beside the alley, 
often joined us for a game. 

Many handball matches between 
Irishmen and Spaniards have been 
recorded. Peter Sastar toured the 
country at the opening of this cen- 
tury, Don Pedro lost to O’Regan 
of Tralee in 1904, and a year later 
Oliver Drew of Cork beat Ordoz- 
goili, champion of France and 
Spain, for a stake of $1,000. Dur- 
ing the Tailteann Games of 1932 
four Basques played at the Garda 
Depot in the Phoenix Park 

But it is the Americans who 
have preserved the closest connec- 
tion with the homeland of hand- 
ball. Ever since Phil Casey went 


With a Twinkle ? 
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away from his native Movntrath in 
1856 and returned to win the 
World’s Handball title for America 
in 1887, there have been many 
International matches. 


Irish-American players have 
proved themselves the world’s 
best and the names of Lawlor, 


Kelly, Egan and Heeney are hon- 
oured wherever handballers fore- 
gather. The Americans have made 
handball a fast, indoor game in 
which the emphasis is on pace and 
skill; they have developed a great 
variety of shots and introduced a 
new ba! The thousands of ball 
cousts—New York State alone has 
over 1,500—indicate its popular- 
ity. 

But it is still in substance the 
same game which had its origin 
in a sheepskin-covered ball such 
as I bought on that summer day 
in 1931. Down the centuries the 
game has remained unchallenged 
as the greatest of Ireland’s indivi- 
dual ball-games. 


% 


A FILM actor went to a psychiatrist and said he was in a 
terrible state. After all these years on the screen it had 
suddenly dawned on him that he had absolutely no talent 
whatsoever, and it was driving him crazy. What could he do? 
“Why not stop film acting?” suggested the psychiatrist, 


sensibly. 


“TI can’t,” said the man. “ You see, I’m a star.” 


WHEN a school examination paper wanted an account of the 

creation of man, one little girl answered: “ First God 
created Adam. He looked at him and said, ‘I think if I tried 
again I could do better,’ Then He created Eve.” 

















White spots are due to tiny 
air bubbles 


Your Nails 


Reveal 
Your Health 


A WOMAN DOCTOR 


poms presence of split nails is 
more an indication of the poor 
condition of one’s health in the 
ast rather than a guide to the 
present state of the health. The 
important thing about unhealthy 
nails is to ensure that, as far as 
possible, the chances of getting 
them are reduced to a minimum or 
eliminated altogether. 

Nails take about six months to 
grow from the time they are 
manufactured in the nail-bed or 
matrix until they reach cutting 
length. Their growth and devel- 
opment are influenced considerably 
by the general well-being of the 
patient. 

If, for example, one continues 
to diet over a long period of time 
without having the necessary 
vitamins and mineral supplements, 


there is every reason to believe 
that the nails which com- 
menced growth during this period 
will be weak and liable to split, 
as the blood supplying the devel- 
oping nail is deficient in many of 
the essential substances. 

One of the many medical con- 
ditions which are responsible for 
the unhealthy appearance of the 
nails is anaemia, and even a com- 
paratively mild form can cause 
brittleness. Most forms of anaemia 
respond well to iron either in 
tablet or liquid form, but for those 
who find it difficult to tolerate 
iron on account of any digestive 
disturbances caused by it, there are 
many excellent refined prepara- 
tions which can be given by injec- 
tion. 

Unattractive finger-nail condi- 
tions reflect such things as incor- 
rectly balanced meals, and it is 
important, as in so many other 
medical problems, that one’s diet 
be correctly balanced. Meat, fresh 
fruit and vegetables should be 
included in the daily menu. In 
this way, proteins, minerals and 
vitamins are supplied. 

White spots on the nails are due 
to tiny air bubbles in the nails 
themselves. They may be produced 
by injury to the growing section, 
or by too severe filing with a 
metal file. 

Unfortunately, once these white 
spots occur it is not possible to 
get rid of them. One must just 
wait until the nail grows suffici- 
ently long to be cut. Sometimes 
these flecks are a sign of general 
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debility and occasionally the con- 
dition follows an illness, or they 
may occur in relation to pro- 
longed fatigue. 

In addition to maintaining a 
good standard of general health, 
the local treatment of the nails is 
important. Keeping the hands in 
water and using strong soaps or 
detergents over a long period of 
time, is bound to make the nails 
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brittle. The cuticles should be 
well oiled and pressed back gently 
after washing, otherwise the nail 
may be damaged. 

Among the more serious con- 
ditions which affect the nails are 


psoriasis and ringworm, but 
these require special medical 
treatment, so that once their 


appearance is noticed they should 
be dealt with promptly. 


Horse Nonsense 


A YOUNG man from a city thought he would like a country 
job for a change, and went to call on a farmer. 

“ Well,” said the farmer, “I don’t know what a city man 
could do here. What were you?” 

“TI was a fitter-mechanic.” 

“Do you think you could shoe a horse?” 

“ Well,” said the mechanic, “ ’m willing to try.” 

“ All right. P've got to go into town for an hour or so. See 
what you can make of the job.” 

When the farmer returned he found the horse lying on its 
back, with all four feet stuck up in the air. It had been shod, 
though, and the job had been well done. 

“You’ve made a good fist of that,” he complimented, 
“ but what’s the matter with the horse? He looks a bit odd.” 

“Tve been worrying about that,” replied the mechanic. 
“ He’s been like that ever since I took him out of the vice.” 


NOTHING proves our reverence of habit more conclusively 
than the importance we attach to the trifles of etiquette. 
ROBERT LyND 


Statesman’s Secret 
MEN give me some credit for genius. All the genius I have 


lies in this: when I have a subject in hand, I study it . 
profoundly. 
Day and night it is before me. I explore it in all its bear- 
ings. My mind becomes pervaded with it. 
Then the efforts that I make are what people are pleased : 
to call the fruit of genius. It is the fruit of labour and 
thought. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
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A Memory of Tyrone 


Oh! God be with the good old times when I was twenty-one 
In Tyrone among the bushes where the Finn and Mourne run; 


When my heart was gay and merry—recked not then with care 
. ° or toil, 


Blithesome as the bells of Derry ringing o'er the sunny Foyle. 


When lightsome as the summer breeze I whistled care away, 
Among the fields and meadows fair, by Mourne’s winding way; 
Or by the slopes of Knock-a-voe bedecked with heather brown, 


That rises o’er the Mourne’s shore, and guards my native town. 


There’s not a spot round old Strabane but memory treasures still, 
From Milltown wide to Croghan’s side but has my right good will, 
And all the comrades, kind and true, I loved in life’s young day, 


Who roamed with me in reckless glee by many a bank and brae. 


The Curley Hill our playground was—our camp the Cottage Lea 
Within the glen where outlawed men in other days roamed free, 
And riding on the white-capped waves with merry noise and din, 


We whiled the summer day away upon the Point of Finn. 


"Twas pleasant, sure, to see old friends at market and at fair, 


The kindly boys, with honest hearts, would meet their sweetheart, 
there, 


And when the fair was over, how they'd coax the girls away 


With honeyed tongue and roguish eye to hear the piper play. 
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And O! the merry, merry dance—the music’s maddening roll, 


When the wind that shook the barley shook the sorrow from my soul! 
And Kitty—dark-eyed Kitty—that outshone the fairest queen, 


(o the rocky road to Dublin, tripped it with me on the green! 


Old Shawn, the piper, played his best, and high his bosom beat, 
Though blind he was, to hear the sound of Kitty's fairy feet— 
no lie to say the stars went dancing in the sky 


When Kitty tripped an Irish jig, and someone standing by. 


piper plays no more by moonlight on the green, 
! memory sanctifies each well-remembered scene, 
say, and fondly pray, till sinks life’s setting sun, 


, 


. i | ' . 1 
Vay God be with the good old times when I was twenty-one. 


A Lot about Little 
A MAN by the name of Little lived in a house in a little 
town, and he worked for a very little salary. The neigh- 
bours wondered how Mr. Little and the whole Little family 
could get along on so little money. He was asked: “ Mr. 
Little, how do you and Mrs. Little and the seven little 
Littles get along on such a little salary?” 
He replied: “ Every Little helps.” 


A TALL girl named Short loved a certain big Mr. Little, 
while Little, little thinking of Short, loved a little lass 
whose name was Long. 

Well, to make a long story short, Little proposed to Long, 
and this made Short long to get even with Little’s shortcom- 
ings. So Short, meeting Long, threatened to marry Little 
before Long. This naturally caused Little to marry Long 
before long. 

Now the question is: did tall Short love big Little less 
because Little loved Long? 








He found the secret of successful pearl culture 


What Women Owe to 
Mikimoto 


DAVID GUNSTON 


rw enormous Japanese in- 
dustry, which quickly revolu- 
tionised the world jewellery 
trade’s attitude to pearls, was 
begun by one man, the legendary 
Kochiki Mikimoto. For many 
years a venerable and _highly- 
respected figure in Japan, he dis- 
covered the secret of successful 
pearl culture, and built up his 
original one-man business into a 
famous industry. 

Mikimoto was noted for his 
wily shrewdness and his business 
acumen, which contributed as 
much to his rise in fortune as his 
long study of the ways of the 
lowly oyster. But through the 
intelligence activities of a special 
commission set up after the war 
by the Australian Government, 
then bent. on reviving that 
country’s neglected pearl indus- 
try, he was persuaded to release 
his secrets for posterity. 

In fact, once the technical 
details about his process became 
widely known to the Western 
World, Mikimoto shed his 
customary caginess and became 


ever more ready, with the 
loquaciousness of a very old man, 
to talk about his life and work to 
interviewers. 

Clad in traditional black kim- 
ono, sandals and a battered derby 
hat, he would sit in luxury 
upon his king-like throne, survey 
his pearl farms, control the 
extensive work of reconstructing 
his industry after its  near- 
complete destruction by U.S. 
bombers during the war with 
Japan, and talk and talk. The 
story he told was an interesting 
and considerable one, whose 
mark upon the world will be 
permanent. 

The fact that oysters can be 
induced to coat foreign bodies 
inserted by human hands into 
their shells with the identical 
mother-of-pearl, or macre, used 
when the thing happens naturally 
was not, in fact, Mikimoto’s dis- 
covery. He knew that centuries 
ago Chinese fishermen had found 
it was possible to place miniature 
Buddhas and = similar charms 
inside oysters, return the shellfish 
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to the water and wait until the 
objects were beautifully plated 
with mother-of-pearl. 

If the oysters could be made to 
coat such irregularly-shaped 
objects, he reasoned, could they 
not be persuaded to transform a 
tiny pebble into a lustrous pearl? 
His idea proved correct, but it 
took forty years to perfect it in 
practice. 

The tale of just how Miki- 
moto came to be the world’s real 
pearl king reads like some ancient 
romance, One of a noodle-seller’s 
family of nine, he had little 
schooling and knew poverty. But 
his business acuity was evident at 
the age of only sixteen, when he 
built up an profitable trade sell- 
ing eggs to the crews of 


European and American warships 


visiting Japan. He had a spell in 
politics, and it was not until he 
went to Europe eighty years ago 
and saw valuable pearls in Paris 
jewellers’ shops that he became 
deeply interested in the subject. 
Recalling the practice of the 
earlier Chinese, he resolved to try 
and raise fine pearls more 
cheaply than they then cost. 

He quickly realised that pearl- 
fishing in the ordinary way was a 
hard and hazardous business. 
Oyster after oyster might be 
brought to the surface without a 
single pearl being found. In fact, 
the proportion of worthwhile 
pearls found by this method was 
often lower than one in a 
thousand oysters retrieved from 
the sea-bed. 
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After discovering that a suit- 
able foreign object, once placed 
well underneath the body of a 
healthy oyster, would be covered 
spherically with nacre in the 
course of a few years, Mikimoto’s 
first experience proved that it was 
useless leaving the shellfish in 
their natural haunts under the 
sea. Wild-growing oysters were 
too risky altogether. Sea creatures 
of half a hundred different kinds, 
from giant octopuses to quite 
small starfish, attacked and ate 
oysters, while severe storms 
scattered the beds and caused 
heavy losses. 

So a _ system was devised 
whereby the oysters would live 
under natural conditions while 
suspended in metal baskets or 
cages on the sea bed. This 
method kept out the various 
pests, and if the baskets were 
hung from skeleton-type wooden 
rafts firmly anchored to the 
bottom, ordinary storms could 
not scatter their precious con- 
tents. Even then typhoons several 
times wrecked the whole system, 
and Mikimoto had to start from 
the beginning again. 

Several times he was forced to 
abandon his work through lack 
of funds, and he still lacked suffi- 
cient knowledge of the — habits 
and temperaments of oysters. It 
was a long-term work with a 
vengeance, and many years of 
setbacks handicapped but did not 
daunt the tireless Japanese. 
Octopuses somehow contrived to 
break through the metal defences 











and eat their favourite ‘oysters. 
Snow and cold water currents 
killed off thousands. Even those 
shells which consented to yield a 
cultivated pearl contained only 
discoloured and malformed speci- 
mens. 

It had taken twenty years to 
achieve these first tangible 
results, but Mikimoto was con- 
vinced that they showed the 
whole idea was worthwhile. His 
first passable pearls, mostly half- 
spherical in shape and often stuck 
to their shells, were by the best 
jewellery standards, pretty poor. 
All the same they caused 
immense excitement at  inter- 
national exhibitions, and already 
the world’s jewellers were 
beginning to worry about their 
future in pearls. 

Yet tiny flattened pearls, often 
yellow or red, were not what 
Mikimoto had set out to produce, 
and he started work again, 
implanting healthy,  specially- 
chosen oysters with various types 
of irritants, lowering them hope- 
fully to the sea bottom, and wait- 
ing the four years to examine the 
results, if any. He had previously 
found that grains of sand did not 
produce very good results, while 
anything metal killed the oyster 
in a short time. 

Then one day he hit upon the 
idea of using a tiny fragment of 
mother-of-pearl itself as the 
irritant. But most of his shellfish 
so treated managed to eject the 
tiny grains of nacre. Undeterred, 
he tried again, this time covering 
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TWO PEARLS FOR 
BREAKFAST 

N spite of his adoption of 

modern mass-production and 
selling methods, and the fact 
that to the end of his life he 
continued to receive one of the 
highest individual incomes in 
Japan, Mikimoto always retained 
a superstitious reverence to- 
wards the lowly creatures that 
made his fortune. 


He would claim to visiting 
Westerners that he ate two 
pearls for breakfast every 


morning in order to keep fit, 
but in reality both he and his 
numerous workpeople felt a 
strange, continual sense of guilt 
at destroying so many oysters. 

In 1937 he built a temple 
dedicated to their spirits, and to 
the opening memorial cere- 
mony came fifty priests and 
10,000 girls clad in their best 
kimonos and bearing offerings 
of flowers to pay tribute to the 
millions of humble molluscs 
upon whose shells they had 

built success. 

David Gunston 
| )upmpupupupugupudnpupainpapupngndnpmpadndugn( | 
the grain with a layer of mantle 
(the natural lining next to the 
shell) from another oyster. 

At last, this was _ successful. 
Indeed, the oysters took so little 
objection to this almost natural 
intrusion that they responded by 
raising good round white pearls. 
It was a difficult task to imsert 
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the speck of mantle-covered 
nacre, however, and this still 
remains the trickiest part of the 
whole industry. 

Only by further endless experi- 
ment did Mikimoto discover that 
there is a minute natural pocket 
between the stomach and kidneys 
of each oyster, and it is there 
that the speck must be planted 
for the best results. The finest 
pearls take anything up to seven 
years to grow in this way, and 
the best underwater conditions 
for pearl culture had still to be 
found. 

Kochiki tried suspending his 
baskets of growing oysters at 
different depths. At thirty feet 
the pearls were dull and lacking 
in lustre; at only a few feet 
beneath the surface they came 
reddish in colour, but at thirteen 
feet deep exactly they were fine 
and sparkling. 

That was in 1913, just twenty- 
three years after he began work- 
ing on his idea, and real success 
at last beckoned. In 1927 Miki- 
moto was growing good pearls 
inside a million oysters a year. 
In 1934 his oyster farm set 
up on the Kii Peninsula, Cen- 
tral Honshu, at the small sea- 
port of Toha, 150 miles south- 
west of Tokyo, was cultivating 
15,000,000 oysters, of which 
about 1,000,000 yielded pearls of 
any worth. 

Jewellers were relieved to find 
that cultured pearls could be told 
from ordinary ones by illuminat- 
ing the thread-hole, when the 
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opaqueness of the central core 
could be tested, or by X-ray or 
electro-magnetic methods when 
no hole had been bored. Prices of 
cultured pearls wavered un- 
certainly for a time, and even- 
tually fell to a pretty steady level 
of about one-fifth of the price of 
natural pearls of comparable size 
and beauty. 

About 250,000 good Japanese 
pearls were sold annually by the 
early 1930's, many of them to 
the U.S.A. and thus women the 
world over were able to swear real 
pearls instead of substitutes made 
from plastics or glass. 

Mikimoto was careful to avoid 
flooding the world market with 
his universally popular product, 
and vast stocks of pearls were 
actually burned (the easiest way 
of destroying any pearl is to 
apply a flame to it) when prices 
fell too low. 

By 1936, the industry’s hey- 
day was over, and it received a 
setback from which it never fully 
recovered, although for the last 
decade much work has _ been 
done to resume production on 
something approaching the pre- 
1939 «scale. Although bombs 
destroyed Mikimoto’s plant, most 
of the oysters on the bed of his 
bay grew on unharmed, so there 
were stocks from which to 
resume work. 

The three-year-old oysters, or 
spats, are brought up to be 
“ seeded” exclusively by skilled 
women, who are adept at cutting 
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the living graft from one oyster, 
wrapping the nacre in it, and 
placing the whole in the mollusc 
being treated. They deal with 
five or six dozen oysters a day, 
which are then replaced in the 
sea for about seven years. In 
practice, only about one oyster in 
every ten yields a saleable article. 

Some 2,000 girls are employed 
as divers to bring up the oysters; 
and although they work only in 
three short shifts of twenty 
minutes a day, they are exhausted 
afterwards—and have to retire 
from the work by the time they 
are thirty-five. They get cold 
quickly, and are pampered accord- 


God’s Frozen People ! 
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ingly, being regarded as the indus- 
try’s most important workers. 
With a monthly salary of 
about 15,000 yen, they are 
several times better paid than 
office workers or factory hands. 
Since the American occupation, 
they have had to wear overall 
costumes, but before the war 
worked clad only in trunks and 
goggles. 

Kochiki 
1954 at 
mourned 


Mikimoto died in 
the age of ninety-six, 
and venerated by 
thousands in his own country. 
And with the continuance of his 
work, countless women the world 
over owe something to his vision. 


~/ 
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ow does an Eskimo keep warm? He fits his jacket tight 
around his neck and wears nothing but pants underneath. 


Eskimo clothes are 


air. The loose fur trousers fit snugly 


designed to capture and hold warm 


over the boots. No cold 


air can rise up the legs to replace air that has been warmed 


by the body. 


Over the trousers the Eskimo 
outside and no opening in front. It has a 
around his neck. Nearly all the air 
his body stays where 


with the skin side 


hood and it fits closely 
that has been warmed by 
warmed. 

When the Eskimo feels too warm, 


the chin and lets some 
wears no underclothes, 
lect moisture. 


TEACHER effects etermity; 


influence stops. 


wears a windtight fur parka 


it was 


he loosens his parka at 


of his bubble of warmth escape. He 
of course. They add weight and col- 


he can never tell where his 


Henry ADAMS 


EMININE tact is the ability of a woman to look up to a man 


shorter than she is. 








Why women are needed today in public life 


It’s the Price of 


Freedom 


MIRIAM HEDERMAN 


activities outside the home? If 
so, are there any reasons why 
women should enter public life 
because they are women? 

The first question is answered 
by the demands of life today. As 
a general rule, girls must earn 
their living before marriage, and 
often help to support the home 
after it. If they avoid the 
serious ” business of trade unions 
and social and educational move- 
ments they leave themselves and 
these organisations so much the 
poorer. 

It is easy to see why girls are 
not naturally inclined to take part 
in this most obvious kind of public 
life. They have left school young 
and most of them have not had 
the educational opportunities given 
to boys through apprenticeship 
schemes. Their work is only an 
interim phase between school and 
marriage, though many have to go 
back after they have married. 
Finally, they are not encouraged 
to overcome their diffidence and 
to make a conscious effort to 
improve the atmosphere and 
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conditions in which they spend 
this part of their lives. 

The girls’ branches of the 
Young Christian Workers have 
produced most spectacular results 
by helping to interest girls in 
improving themselves and others, 
and it is from girls who have taken 
some responsibility at this age 
that the finest mothers, parish 
workers and trade union and 
community leaders come. 

The answer for those who have 
had the benefit of higher, and 
particularly university, education 
is much plainer. There is no single 
landmark in the statement of the 
Church’s teaching on this subject 
as there is in questions of liturgy, 
social teaching, etc. 

There is, instead, the attitude of 
recent Popes, and in particular, the 
appeals of the late Holy Father 
to professional women, married 
women and the Lay Apostolate in 
general. The development of the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body has 
emphasised the vital’ power of the 
use of every talent by every 
Christian. 

Modern advances in psychology 
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allow women to have sense and 
men sensibility. The old reaction 
of well-meaning Christians against 
the socialist doctrine of equality, 
which preached withdrawal for 
women as a means of preserving 
their peculiarly feminine qualities, 
led to such an emphasis on these 
feminine qualities that women 
seemed a race, as well as a sex, 
apart from men. 

The conditions in the early part 
of the century and the largely 
anti-Catholic attitude of the 
Continental! socialists of the time 
unfortunately drove many well- 
meaning people into opposite 
camps on this question of the 
rights and dutics of women. Be- 
cause the suffragist and socialist 
movements were closely bound 
the Christians found 


together, 

themselves shouting that the sink 

was holier than the machine. 
Now that the silhouette of the 


fighting suffragette is only a 
memory, the problem is to utilise 
the gift of the educated and 
talented woman to the advantage 
of the whole community. 

The woman whose abilities lie 
in social and parochial work will 
overcome prejudice if she works 
through well-established organisa- 
tions. The various women’s 
associations are only too glad to 
get able officers; social movements 
have overcome their initial reluc- 
tance to allow women to make 
policy as well as tea. It is more 
difficult for a woman to play a 
vital part in a mixed group than in 
a purely feminine one, but this 
very difficulty makes her leader- 
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effective collaboration in 
social and political activity, does 
not at all change the normal 
activity of woman 

Associated with men and civil 
institutions she will apply her- 
self especially to those matters 
which call for tact, delicacy and 
rather than 


WOMEN 


maternal instinct 
administrative rigidity. 
Who better than 
understand what is 
the dignity of women 
tegrity and honour of 
young girl, the protection and 


she 
needed for 


can 


the in- 
the 


education of the child? 
Pope Pius XIl 


ship more valuable when she 
finally emerges. She is _ less 
inclined to dogmatism after a series 
of rebuffs and less prone to “ pride 
of office” after a _ severe 
apprenticeship in the ranks. 

The woman who has political 
ability and ambitions is a casé 
apart. While it is relatively easy 
to gain a limited international 
influence through a parents’ assoc- 
iation, in one of the many move- 
ments of Catholic women, or some 
important social group, it is almost 
impossible to become Foreign 
Minister — Israel making the 
“almost” necessary. 

Even in the United States, that 
supposed paradise for women, 
Senator Margaret Chase sits in 
splendid _ isolation. European 





Dye and the Kipper 


PEOPLE who claim that the kipper is not what it used to be 
generally blame the dye which, they say, is used to fake 
the appearance of proper smoking. What are the facts? 

After the herrings have been split and gutted, they are 
submerged for half-an-hour in an enormous vat of brine, 
which is coloured by annatto (a tasteless vegetable dye also 
used to colour margarine, cheese and other foodstuffs). 

After this, the herrings are drained and smoked in tall 
chambers, like enormous chimneys, over fires kindled from 
wood shavings and sawdust. Fifty years ago they used to be 
smoked for about forty-eight hours; now it is twelve hours 
at the most, and the artificial colouring is used to achieve the 
traditional colour. 

The kipperers say that the modern public will not eat a 
kipper that has been smoked for long. Everybody wants mild 
kippers, just as they want mild bacon. Then why dye them? 

Well, the public will not buy them unless they are a good 
brown colour, and the kipperers instance the small demand 
for the pale kippers from those home curers who do market 
an undyed kipper. 

The abuse of dye, they say, which results in 
kipper, over-coloured and undersmoked, can be easily de- 
tected by the customer. A well-smoked kipper is golden 
brown on the underside with a silvery bronze skin. An over- 
dyed, undersmoked kipper is a sort of Red Indian mahogany 
colour underneath, and the skin bears traces of a henna- 
coloured coating. 

So the dyeing of kippers seems to be the result of popular 
taste and not of a sinister plot. 

MARGARET Ryan in The Listener 


a tasteless 
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countries, for all their conserva- 
tism, have provided more openings 
for women in politics, or perhaps 
have provided more women pre- 
pared to make the sacrifices that 
a political career demands. 

It is hard to persuade the 
clectorate to vote for a woman 
because of her ability, and there- 
fore harder still to persuade a 
political party to select her as a 
candidate on her own merit. Asa 
result, the number of women of 


national political importafice is so 
small that no generalisation is 
possible. All they have in common 
is a capacity for hard work and 
some flair that is indefinable. 

Are there reasons why women 
should enter public life because 
they are women? A few. These 
reasons are no longer concerned 
with the rights of women them- 
selves, for this is no _ longer 
necessary. Questions like equal 
pay for equal work and civic 
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liberties have been taken on by 
mixed groups in trade unions and 
elsewhere. The vital issues are 
now those of family life, the 
present and future children of the 
world and the welfare of humanity. 

One of the most striking 
examples of feminine agitation 
was the recent meeting of 
“Women against the Bomb” in 
London. To quote from the report 
of this meeting in The Twentieth 
Century: “Many people have 
accused the leaders of the cam- 
paign of emotionalism, and they 
in turn have denied it, but as the 
Chairman said at the beginning of 
the meeting, with the evident 
approval of the audience, there is 
such a thing as right emotion, and 
women are more able than men to 
experience it without shame and 
act upon it with intelligence.” 

Further in the same report it 
is stated of Dr. Winifred de Kok 
that “while she was talking of the 
horror for women of an increased 
expectation of defective children, 
she was also expressing the all- 
important moral case against the 
statistical view of human life. Ten 
thousand freak babies may be a 
minute percentage of the world’s 
births, but to calculate individual 
suffering with decimal points is 
the beginning of evil.” 

When the World Union of 
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Catholic Women’s Organisations 
raised the question of a positive 
approach to the problem of over- 
population in Asia it was listened 
to mainly because it was a large 
and well-organised women’s organ- 
isation. What a pity that more 
women do not realise their power 
and responsibilities. 

Those who have votes have 
power. If the power of a single 
vote is too limited to correct a 
grave wrong or bring about a 
necessary improvement, then many 
votes must be mustered. Those 
who can freely associate have 
power. If trade umions are to 
cater for the needs of their people 
and not die from lack of strength 
or serve merely to promote the 
personal careers of a few self- 
seekers, then workers must actively 
participate in their own associa- 
tions. 

Parents have power. If this 
power is threatened, mothers, as 
well as fathers, must protect the 
interests of their children. 
Education gives another kind of 
power. Those who have received 
it have a duty to use it. Women 
who have liberties and _ rights, 
power and education, are needed 
today in public life. This is the 
price they, as citizens, Christians 
and women, must pay for their 
freedom. 


A WEDDING ts a ceremony at which a man loses complete 
control of himself. 


WOMEN are wiser than men because they know less and 


understand more. 


JAMES STEPHENS 





Industry has an insatiable thirst. One 
ton of steel, for instance, requires 
280 tons of water 


Is the World 
Running Out 
of Water ? 


DAVID HARDMAN 


| these islands we are literally 
deluged with water, and what i is 


common we “treat common’ 
Without water we cannot live. It 
is said that three-quarters of the 
surface materials of the earth 
consists of water; that 96 per cent. 
of the human body is water; and 
if the deluges suddenly stopped 
for a few months our entire indus- 
trial system would come to a 
standstill. 

With the climate we have, water 
supplies rarely give any cause for 
anxiety. Yet, even in the middle 
of an abnormally wet summer we 
read of local authorities urging 
economy in the use of water, the 
reason for which is simply lack of 
planning and foresight—a refusal 
to conserve to meet the vagaries 
of our weather. 


It is as if some Biblical miracle 
would save us, such as the river 
that went out of Eden to water 
the garden. But the water engineer 
says “just dig down to the water- 
tables and pump; if it’s a lucky 
strike the water will come up under 
pressure from artesian wells.” 
Scientists think the water engineer 
is sometimes too optimistic—even 
in wet parts. 

Man has always believed that 
limitless sources of water lay at his 
disposal. Rivers and seas make up 
the greater proportion of the 
earth’s | surface—water, water 
everywhere—and below the surface 
of the earth, more and more 
water. 


Now the hydrologists are be- 
ginning to have doubts. There is 
acute enxiety about the future of 
a world where demands for water 
will be stupendous compared with 
now because of a rise in world 
population of 1,400,000,000 people 
in the next forty years, and be- 
cause of the rapid expansion in 
almost every country of industrial- 
isation. 

The water mines of the earth 
may by no means be inexhaustible. 
They may run dry if too much 
water is drawn from them, just as 
an oil well can be pumped dry. In 
Britain the alarm has already been 
sounded because of the progressive 
lowering of water well levels in 
almost every part of the country. 

True, the underground water 
table receives a constant supply of 
new water, and 1958 was a 
“ bumper ” water harvest, but the 
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more highly developed and indus- 
trialised we become the more we 
will draw not only on new water 
but on “ fossil water” imprisoned 
in the strata for thousands of years. 

To produce one ton of steel we 
require 280 tons of water; one ton 
of newsprint needs at least 300 
tons; chemical industries have an 
insatiable thirst. The ordinary 
householder uses water at a 
prodigal rate compared with fifty 
years ago. 

To our water engineers the 
crucial problem is to conserve the 
annual intake of new water and to 
prevent extravagant use of “fossil 
water,” lest we be caught unawares 
by an exceptionally dry season. 

In arid countries like India or 
the Middle East, where industria- 
lisation is bound to expand in the 
next fifty years, problems of water 
supply are already acute. It is now 
recognised that the use of wind 
power to drive windmill pumps 
may be mortgaging future water 
needs by drawing on “ fossil 
water ”. 

Again, an economic way of 


Look Up—Not Down 


converting sea to fresh water in 
large quantities has yet to be 
found. 

The answer to scarcity lies in 
the laborious conservation of new 
water in the mountainous areas 
where it falls and the drawing on 
underground “fossil water” only 
in cases of emergency. 

How does the water engineer 
know when “fossil water” sup- 
plies have been reached ? That has 
troubled scientists for some years, 
but now they believe an answer 
has been found. 

At a U.N.E.S.C.O. conference 
on radioisotopes two United States 
physicists revealed a new method 
of estimating the length of time 
water has spent underground. 

By measuring radio-activity in 
rain water (caused by cosmic rays 
in the upper atmosphere) the age 
of water can be revealed. At 
twenty years old its radio-activity 
is much more than 1,000 years ago. 
Accordingly the hydrologist now 
knows that some of our water 
mines are much shallower than we 
thought. 


‘Tuls is the story of a young man who once found a half- 
crown on the street. As a result, he never raised his eyes 


when out walking. 


In the course of many years he accumulated 19,515 but- 
tons, 73,549 pins, 113 pennies, 358 halfpennies, a bent back 


and a miserly disposition. 


What did he lose? The glory of the sunlight, the sheen 
of the moon and the stars, the smiles of friends, the blossoms 
in the spring, the blue of the heavens, the entire joy of living. 


WOMEN are never disarmed by compliments. Men always 


are. 


Oscar WILDE 





He was jobless when he wrote 
his best-seller 


Rearden Conner Shakes Hands 


with Success 


RICHARD FINDLATER 


EARDEN CONNER smiled 

over his gin and orange in a 
quiet corner of a London club as 
we toasted the silver jubilee of his 
strange career as a writer. 

In twenty-five years of author- 
ship this tall, gentle Irishman has 
published sixteen books and more 
than 500 short stories. He has made 
his name, if not his fortune. 

But now, out of the blue, the 
book which started it all has 
jumped into the news—opening a 
new career at fifty-one for this 
Experimental Officer in the British 
Ministry of Supply. And all be- 
cause of Marlon Brando! 

When Shake Hands with the 
Devil was published in 1933 it won 
high praise from the English critics 
and launched Mr. Conner on his 
literary career. “I wrote it in six 
weeks in a public library when I 
was out of work in London.” 

But when it was published in 
the U.S. the following year, Shake 
Hands with the Devil brought Mr. 
Conner not only kudos but cash 
with a sale of over 70,000 copies. 

Among the book’s admirers was 


Liam O'Flaherty, who praised it 
as “ one of the truest and best pic- 
tures of Ireland in revolution I 
have seen.” And Mr. Conner 
writes about the “ troubles” from 
a background of bitter experience. 

His father was an inspector in 
the Royal Irish Constabulary. His 
uncles were members of the I.R.A. 
And he himself had no family life, 
for his mother died at his birth. 

“ My father hated me because of 
that,” said Rearden Conner. “And 
I scarcely ever saw him after I was 
six weeks old. I was sent to a 
convent at two and a half, and not 
long afterwards I had to go to a 
nuns’ hospital. I spent a great deal 
of my life in Ireland in monasteries, 
convents and hospitals. By the time 
I was seventeen I'd made up my 
mind to be a writer, and I knew 
that London was the place to start. 
There were no jobs at home for 
me.” 

So Rearden Conner went to 
England, with £15 in his pocket 
and became a landscape gar- 
dener. “‘I couldn’t take an office 
job because of my health, but I 
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Two Irish Violin-makers 


Many English violin-makers, unable to make a living entirely 

on their own, sought and gained employment with better- 
known makers who often inserted their own labels in the 
instruments made for them. 

Apropos labels, there is the curious one of John Delaney 
which draws attention to either the slave trade or Irish 
nationalism in its inscription: “Made by John Delaney in 
order to perpetuate his memory in future ages, Dublin, 1808. 
Liberty to all the world, Black and White.” 

John Edward Betts, one of the grand old men of English 
violin-making, buried in St. Giles, Cripplegate, achieved 
fame in his own lifetime in contrast with one of his talented 
employees, Richard Tobin, who came to London from 
Dublin in 1813 and worked with Betts for about ten years. 
The carving of his scrolls is masterly and his work is rapidly 
appreciating in value. Tobin died in penury in a Shoreditch 


workhouse in 1829 and found rest in a pauper’s grave. 
A. JENNINGS in the P.L.A, Monthly (London) 


was ready to work in all kinds of 
weather.” 

For eight years he worked as a 
gardener, studying the making of 
rockeries and waterfalls in his spare 
time. (“I never made more than 
£5 a week.”) And he wrote novels, 
which nobody would print. 

“T started writing the moment 
I arrived in England. I wrote about 
the South Seas.” The MS. was 
read by Arthur Waugh (father of 
Alec and Evelyn), who said: “ Why 
don’t you write about something 
you know?” 

But it wasn’t until the fourth 
unpublished novel that the young 
gardener took Waugh’s advice and 
turned for his themes to Ireland. 
And he wrote four more novels 
before he made his debut in print 
—with Shake Hands with the 
Devil. 


After the success of that first 
novel he gave up gardening—and 
settled down single-mindedly to 
live by his typewriter. “ I'd made 
up my mind that if ever I could 
live as a writer, I'd live right oppo- 
site the pagoda in Kew Gardens— 
and that’s where I moved.” 

There Rearden Conner stayed 
for seven years, writing and review- 
ing, until in 1940 he was drafted 
into Government service—as a 
trainee in an aircraft firm, learning 
how to examine spares. 

Completely inexperienced though 
he was, Conner threw himself with 
enthusiasm into this new world of 
aircraft design. And he rose steadily 
in the Civil Service until now, 3s 
he says, “I’m afraid I can’t tell 
you very much about my work. 
I’m within the security band.” 

Throughout the war Conner 
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never wrote a line, but soon after 
VE-Day he began a new novel, and 
finished it in ten days. From then 
onwards he has run his double life 
with singular success—as a Civil 
Servant by day, and a writer by 
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taking shape at the Ardmore 
Studios, near Bray, and out on 
location (“the photography is ter- 
rific ”), as the cameras probed back 
into the past which Conner has 
recreated with such skill and com- 


passion. Result: a slightly dazed 
enthusiasm for the film industry. 

“T can see both points of view,” 
he said. “I’m detached—and I 
always have been.” 


night. 

Recently he took his painter-wife 
Malinka on her first visit to Ireland. 
Here the Conners saw for them- 
selves Shake Hands with the Devil 


According to Label 
A Man’s wife asked him to post a letter for her at the rail- 
way station. “ Don’t forget,” she said. “It’s important.” 
But he did forget, and he was coming out of the station 
when a man tapped him on the shoulder. “ Remember the 
letter!” he said. The man made his way to the nearest 
pillar-box, but before he could reach it, a passer-by called 
out: “Don’t forget the letter!” When a third person re- 
minded him, he blurted out: “ What do you know about the 
confounded letter? And to set your mind at rest, I’ve posted 
“In that case,” said the stranger, “ you’d better remove 
the label pinned on your back.” The label read: “ Remind 
him to post that letter!” 


T is a general error to suppose that the loudest complainers 
for the public are the most anxious for its welfare. 
EDMUND BURKE 


It Might Work 


A LITTLE boy caught in some mischief was asked by his 
weary mother how he expected to get into heaven. After 
thinking for a moment, he said: “Tl just run in and out 
slamming doors until someone says, ‘ For goodness’ sake, 
come in or stay out.’ Then I'll go:in.” 
EpwaArp O’Connor in the American Mercury 





Twenty-five years of crime detection 


Their Finger-prints 
Betrayed Them 


A scrap of glass, a 
flake of paint, even 
rust marks, have helped 
the Garda Technical 
Bureau to get their man 
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DET.-SUPT. GEORGE LAWLOR 


| gp yr bbe egg by means 
of finger-prints was introduced 
into Ireland in 1904, some few 
years after the system was adopted 
in England. The Henry system 
(finger-printing prisoners convicted 
of crime and sentenced to terms of 
imprisonment) was operated in the 
same manner as in England, but 
it was only used for many years in 
the identification and recording of 
convictions of criminals. It was 
operated by civil servants, and re- 
ferred to as the Criminal Record 
Office. 

While there were a few isolated 
cases of identification made from 
finger-prints found at scenes of 
crimes, it was not until 1934, when 
the Technical Bureau was formed 
at Crime Branch, Headquarters, 
and the Finger-Print Department 
was taken over by An Garda 
Siochana, that this science was 
fully developed as an aid to crime 
detection in Ireland. 

Since the Technical Bureau was 
formed, the staff has dealt with 
many cases, a few of which may 
be of interest. 


Condensed from Finger-Print and Identification 





The writer is Officer in 

| Charge of the Garda 
Siochéna Technical Bureau, | 
| Kiimainhom, Dublin. | 





About twenty years ago, a post 
office mail van was held up and 
a large sum of money taken. An 
identifiable finger-print was found 
on the instrument panel inside 
the car, but it was not immediately 
identified. Eight years later a hold 
up occurred in a post office in 
Dublin, and a car abandoned was 
examined for finger-prints. One 
latent print on this car was identi- 
fied with the eight-year-old print 
on the mail van. The taking of sus- 
pects’ prints in the second case 
led to the identification of the cul- 
prits and the solving of both cases. 

In a more recent case a country 
house occupied by a widow was 
found on fire by neighbours. When 
they forced an entry and extin- 
guished the fire in a bedroom, 
they discovered the charred remains 
of the occupant in bed. 


Magazine (Chicago) 
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It was at first considered an acci- 
dental burning, as a small paraffin 
lamp lay on the floor near the bed, 
and the bed and _ bed-clothing 
were almost completely destroyed. 

The glass in the bedroom 
window was broken, and it was 
found that most of the broken 
glass was inside the bedroom. 
Further examination disclosed that 
no intense heat had been gener- 
ated near this window. 

On close examination of a 


broken piece of glass which re- 
mained in the top portion of the 
lower half of the window frame, 
a finger-print was located. It was 
subsequently identified as that of 
a young man in the neighbour- 
hood. When questioned, he denied 


having entered the house or having 
interfered with the window at any 
time. 

The finger-print was on the 
outside of the glass, but in such a 
position that it could not have been 
made until after the glass was 
broken and the person who made 
it had grasped the broken pane 
from inside the window. 

This evidence was subsequently 
corroborated by the accused who 
admitted after further questioning 
that he had broken the window 
with a heavy piece of timber, had 
entered and struck the woman on 
the head, and had left again by the 
broken window. The piece of 
timber was located, and it bore 
adhering pieces of broken glass. 

We believed that the accused set 
the fire for the purpose of destroy- 
ing the dwelling house and cover- 
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ing his tracks. He was charged 
with murder, but in the absence of 
proof of intentionally setting the 
house on fire, the charge was 
reduced to housebreaking. 

This case is of particular impor- 
tance because it shows that the 
finger-print evidence was respon- 
sible for identifying a suspect and 
Opening up a line of investigation 
in a very difficult case. The finger- 
print put him inside the room, 
and without it we had no definite 
clue to work on, merely suspicion. 

Apart from the ordinary work 
of photographing scenes of crime 
and finger-prints, the photographic 
section has many interesting cases 
to its credit. A latent finger-print 
was found on an old cracked delft 
plate. While an  indentification 
could be made by a finger-print 
expert, the difficulty of making a 
photograph and presenting it in 
court had to be overcome. The use 
of polarised light was the answer. 

We have had many cases in 
which ultraviolet light was used to 
show up erasures or the bleaching 
of handwriting and figures. In- 
frared photography and the use of 
filters have also been employed in 
forgery cases. 

A case of interest was the use 
on documents of cancelled postage 
stamps. In this country, all receipts 
in value of £2 sterling or more are 
required to be stamped. Postage 
stamps of different values are used 
for these and other types of docu- 
ments, etc., contracts and the like. 
In this case, a copying-ink pencil 
had been used to cancel very effec- 
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tively the already cancelled post- 
age stamps. By use of a suitable 
filter, the second cancellation marks 
were eliminated, showing that the 
stamps had previously been used 
and cancelled by the post office. 
The photography department 
has been successful in deciphering 
indentations on underlaying pages 
of copybooks and papers. Recently, 
a letter intimating that a deceased 
woman had committed suicide by 
taking poison was handed to the 
police by a man who had been on 
intimate terms with her. The 
deciphering of indentations on a 
writing pad found in a locker be- 
side her bed proved conclusively 
and expeditiously that she had 
taken the poison, thus eliminating 
the man who at first had been 


under suspicion. 

In the comparison and identifi- 
cation of handwriting, we deal with 
it in the initial stage, and if deemed 


positive, we employ an _ extern 
expert. If his opinion is positive, 
the photographic section prepares 
all the photographs necessary for 
evidence in court. 

The ballistics section, while it 
has been responsible for providing 
material evidence in the identifica- 
tion of bullets and cartridge cases 
from crime scenes, has many other 
interesting cases to its credit. For 
example, in motor car “hit and 
run,” manslaughter and other 
crimes, minute pieces of glass 
from broken headlamps, or on 
clothing of suspects, have often 
provided the best material evi- 
dence. The process we employ 
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N our prisons, a warder takes 

the finger-prints and photo- 
graphs of all persons convicted 
and sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment. Two sets of finger- 
prints photographs are 
taken forwarded by the 
Prison Governors to the Techni- 
cal Bureau. 

One set of prints is recorded 
under the Henry system, and 
when deemed necessary, i.e., 
persons convicted of house- 
breaking and kindred offences, 
the other set is filed according 
to the Battley single finger-print 
system. 

lf a person is not convicted, 
his finger-prints and photographs 
are destroyed. 

Photographs of persons con- 
victed, together with particulars 
of their descriptions, are circula- 
ted in “ Fogra Tora” with other 
information. 

Det.-Supt. G. Lawlor 


and 
and 
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was, as far as I am aware, first 
used by our ballistics section. 

The first instance in which we 
employed it was that of a burglary. 
Two men who were refused 
admittance, broke the glass panel 
of a front door. They were armed 
with a shotgun, and succeeded in 
intimidating the proprietor and re- 
lieving him of some money. 

In the subsequent investigations, 
the clothing of one suspect was 
examined, and tiny glass fragments 
were recovered from the turn-up 
of his trousers. These were taken 
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to the Technical Bureau along with 
the pieces of glass from the door 
panel, where they were identified 
as being from one and the same 
source. 

In a similar manner, pieces of 
glass found at the scenes of “ hit 
and run” cases have been identi- 
fied as being at one time part of 
the remaining piece of broken glass 
in the headlamps of motor cars. 
An account of one of these cases, 
which have now become quite a 
common feature of our ballistics 
department, is of iaterest. 

A motor car driven at an exces- 
sive speed knocked down and 


killed a youth. There was no wit- 
ness of the fatal accident, althovgh 
it ocurred on a busy thorough- 


fare. The usual check on cars was 
carried out, with a suspect car 
being located after two days. 

The owner had effected repairs 
to his headlamp and mudguard, 
but had an alibi that the repairs 
had been done prior to the time 
of the accident, He admitted having 
passed the scene shortly before the 
accident, and driving to his resi- 
dence, which .was situated some 
distance from his garage. 

The roadway immediately out- 
side his house was examined, and 
some small fragments of glass were 
picked up. These, along with the 
pieces found at the scene of the 
accident, were taken to the Bureau. 

When glass breaks, the frac- 
tured edges are irregular. The 
pattern on one edge matches the 
pattern on the edge from which 
the piece was broken. If the broken 
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pieces are large enough, they can 
be matched by physical fitting, 
and this is generally conclusive. 
When the pieces are small, how- 
ever, the mere physical fitting is 
mot conclusive and microscopic 
examination of the edges must be 
employed. 

In microscopic examination of 
the patterns on the edge of a small 
piece of glass, a difficulty presents 
itself. As the glass is transparent, 
it permits of examination of remote 
edges as well as the edge under 
study, thus causing confusion. To 
overcome this difficulty, the two 
pieces of glass are embedded in 
plasticine, leaving exposed only the 
edges of both pieces which bear the 
pattern to be examined. 

The Leitz comparison micro- 
scope is used for this purpose, and 
the glass fragments embedded in 
the plasticine are placed one on 
each table (microscope stage) 
under the lens. The patterns on the 
two can then be examined and 
compared. In the resulting photo- 
graphs, the pattern on one side is 
the mirror image of the pattern on 
the other side. 

The ballistics section has had 
many cases of identification of 
tool marks with the tools found in 
an accused’s possession, and in this 
connection we have had remarkable 
success in varied ways in the 
identification of minute abrasive 
markings. A recent case of a 
motor “hit and run” man- 
slaughter will give some idea of 
this work. 

At the scene were found two 
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small flakes of red paint. The 
suspect car had been damaged in 
the right wing, and some paint had 
been displaced. On examination 
and comparison, it was found 
possible to fit the pieces together 
physically with the chipped spots 
on the car, but identification did 
not end here. On examining the 
paint microscopically tiny abrasive 
marks were observed. They had 
been obtained from the roughened 
steel of the wing in the application 
of the first coat of paint. The 
marks on the two small flakes of 
paint matched those on the auto- 
mobile metal. 

We have been successful in 
several cases in _ identifying 
property by means of rust marks. 
A circular saw was stolen. It had 
occupied a position on top of 
another one. Both had _ been 
exposed to the weather for some 
time, with the result that rust had 
set in between the surfaces. The 
stolen saw bore the rust outline of 
its companion, so identification of 
the former was easily made. 
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A second case was that of a 
series of garage larcenies which 
were occurring in a city, with tools 
and motor tyres being taken there- 
from. At the time the latter were 
expensive and scarce, 

The culprits would take the 
tyres from the wheels and remove 
their identifying numbers. Owing 
to the scarcity of tyres, the stolesh 
property had a ready market, end 
in the absence of any definite 
identification of the property, 
ownership could not be proved. 
However, a suspect was found in 
possession of four tyres with the 
numbers removed. He refused to 
give any explanation. 

On examination, it was dis- 
covered that the tyres bore rust 
marks on parts of the rims. They 
were of a size and type which 
fitted a van from which four tyres 
had been stolen while under-going 
repairs in a certain garage. On 
examining the rims of the van 
wheels, we found corresponding 
rust marks which identified the 
stolen property. 


2 


HE had been fishing, but with bad luck. On his way home 
he entered a fish merchant’s and said to the proprietor: 
“Tim, stand over there and throw me five of the biggest 


His Sole Reason 


of those trout!” 
“Throw ’em? 
amazement. 


What 


for?” 


asked the merchant in 


“I want to tell my wife I caught them. I may be a poor 


fisherman, but I’m no liar.” 


FGOTISM is not the same as genius. The genius demands 
recognition of his work—the egotist of himself. —G.V.E. 





Can women be roused more easily 
than men? Do they sleep longer than 
men? 


What Do You 
Know About 
Sleep ? 


upupudapnpugngn( | 
een enon oneness 


HE average adult spends fifteen 
years asleep between the ages 
of twenty-five and seventy. 

How much do you know about 
sleep? See how many of the fol- 
lowing thirteen True-or-False 
statements you can answer cor- 
rectly: 


TRUE OR FALSE? 


the left side 


1—Sleeping on 
strains the heart. 

2—Women’s feet are colder than 
men’s. 

3—A nap after lunch is gaod for 


you. 

4—Physical tiredness makes fall- 
ing asleep more difficult. 

s—Drinking coffee keeps 
awake. 

6—Women can be roused more 
easily than men. 

7—Everyone needs 
hours of sleep. 

8—Sleeping in moonlight is bad 
for the nerves. 


you 


seven-eight 


9—Women longer than 
men. 

10—You sleep less soundly if you 
change your position very 
often during the night. 

11—You sleep better when you 
sleep by yourself. 

12—The most refreshing 
comes early. 

13—Men who need little 
are the most energeiic. 


sleep 


Give yourself one point for each 
correct enswer. You should get at 
least seven points. Ten points is 
very good, eleven-twelve excellent, 
more outstanding. 


ANSWERS 
1—False—It does not matter 
which position you sleep in. 
2—True—Husbands complained 
over this for ages—and now 
science says they were right. 
Women’s feet are colder by 
two or three degrees. 
3—True—At the Stephen’s Col- 
lege (Missouri) some students 
took after lunch naps, others 
worked during this period. 
The workers did worse in the 
examination. 
4—True—A warm bath is best 
to lessen muscular tension. 
s—True—for the majority of 
people, although some 
(roughly 22 per cent.) can 
drink coffee and will sleep 
soundly. You can be kept 
awake thinking you drank 
some stimulating beverage. At 
the Chicago University 
“Sleep Clinic”, some students 
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were given “coffeeless coffee” than eight and a half hours 
which they believed to be the per day. 
genuine thing. Several of 10—False—Every sleeper changes 
them were unable to find his position twenty-five to 
sleep because of this. forty times during the night, 
6—False—It depends on _ the says the world’s greatest 
strength of the “ alarm”, not authority on sleep, Professor 
on the sex of the sleeping Nathaniel Kleitman. Other- 
person. A woman can sleep wise the sleeper would wake 
through an earthquake, but up in the morning as stiff as 
will be awakened by the faint a board... . 
cry of her baby. A man can !1—True—This may disappoint 
sleep through a catastrophe, marriage counsellors, but was 
but can be roused by the proved by Professor Kleitman 
faint tinkling of the telephone at the Chicago Sleep Clinic. 


if he connects it with impor- You are less disturbed and 
tant business. therefore sleep more soundly 


7—False—How much sleep~you when you sleep by yourself. 
alge hee 12—True—Dr. Dean Foster, of 
need is individual. Some . 
| dusts ‘tee ts the New York Sleep Labora- 
ee ee ee en tories, discovered that we 
others may need ten. oe 
8—False—A ilies ny sleep in four stages and that 
ere , the first is the heaviest and 
wan. ; most important. 
9—True—Research carried out 13—Fglse—Napoleon, Edison and 
in Britain in 1947 and in the all the other famous people 
U.S.A. in 1956 proved that who slept very little during 
about one-third of the women, the night, made up for it by 
but only one-tenth of the taking cat naps during the 
men, questioned slept longer day. 


“ce 


Asking For It 
“Now,” said the teacher, “ give me a definition of space.” 
Junior stood up, flustered and red. 
“Space,” he began, “is where there is nothing. I can’t 
explain it exactly, but I have it in my head all right.” 


A READER suggests that the patron saint of those who are 
slimming is St. Gabriel because he came down to 
an(n)ounce. 


Catholic Herald 





How they beat the Black Hand Gang 


GIGLAMPS’ SE 


CRET WEAPON 


VINCENT J. WALKER 


YIGLAMPS was a boy whose 

¥ Christmas and birthday 
presents were, of his own choice, 
either steam engines, chemistry 
sets or constructional toys. He 
was always popular on our road, 
but preferred books to company. 
Occasionally some psychological 
kink made him yawn and stretch 
and come out, as it were, into the 
open air to express himself. When 
this happened there would nearly 
always be an incident. 

The trouble about Giglamps was 
that, for a boy of his age, his 
schemes were just a little over- 
sized. His theories were as per- 
fect as his advanced knowledge 
of the lives of people like Caligula 
and the Borgias—on paper. In 
practice there was always that re- 
grettable miscalculation, and the 
repercussions were usually such 
that he never tried it again. 

At a certain stage of my youth 
we initiated into the League of 
the Scarlet Beetle one Bawler 
Magee. He was so called because 
on receipt of one stroke of the 
master’s cane he would dissolve 
into cries so heartrending that the 
master was afraid to continue. I 
remember one new teacher send- 
ing out for almond drops for him 


by way of a peace-offering. When 
we tried to take them from him 
at lunch time he offered to carry 
out substantial alterations on the 
faces of any four of us. 

Bawler lived in the gate-lodge 
of a mansion near our town. The 
grounds were extensive and 
Bawler’s father was the chauffeur 
to the Big House. The owner 
(need I add?) was a rich man. 
In the grounds were fields and 
woods and all sorts of nooks and 
hollows where we could really let 
ourselves go at cowboys and 
Indians, tracking, football and all 
that the league stood for. 

After school we used to mount 
our trusty steeds (scooters) and set 
off with military precision, in 
single file, for Bawler’s place. 
Sometimes, especially in_ the 
summer, Giglamps would come 
too. Having got there, he would 
sit with his back to a tree or a 
haystack and read. 

Now, around this period we 
were suffering from a plague of 
not-busy errand boys, who had 
formed a gang. We could not see 
any real reason for this except the 
camaraderie that exists in all pro- 
fessions. On looking back I can 
understand it better. They were, 
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after all, boys, who should not 
have had to work like pack-mules 
at their tender age. Their forming 
a gang arose out of the same 
instincts as our forming a gang. 
A gang was exciting, mysterious. 
It gave a comfortable feeling of 
solidarity. In our case, if there 
came an enemy too big for some- 
one to punch on the nose, Muscles 
Byrne could always be relied upon 
to oblige. In their case it was the 
Bull Hennessey. 

When you have a gang, you 
must always have things to do and 
time to do them. On this prin- 
ciple, we always, well, nearly 
always, led a peaceful life. Here 
the Errand Boys had a big prob- 
lem, because, theoretically any- 


way, they were working, so that 


their amusements had to be spas- 
modic. They had to meet, bite 
off a large chunk of excitement 
and return to their work. And it 
had to be excitement. No cow- 
boys and Indians for them. They 
wanted a fight or someone else’s 
apples. Someone else’s trousers 
was the rock on which they per- 
ished. These happened to be 
Giglamps’. 

Leading up to this un- 
dignified climax were a num- 
ber of episodes. The window 
of the lodge parlour looked out 
on the footpath leading in to the 
main gate. This window was 
always slightly open at the top. 
One sleepy summer’s day, when 
there was no one around, the 
Errand Boys pelted up on their 
bikes. Each one lifted something 
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from his basket and dropped it 
in through the parlour window. 

We were in a field about a 
hundred yards away. When we 
got to the lodge we found about 
sixteen cats galloping frantically 
around the parlour. When we 
opened the door they dispersed 
throughout the house with Baw- 
ler’s dog after them barking ven- 
geance. Luckily for her nervous 
system, Mrs. Magee was out. It 
took us an hour to. de-cat the 
house. 

By way of a reprisal, we caught 
two of the Errand Boys the next 
day and made them run the 
gauntle-—a comparatively tame 
affair, as we had no rope-ends, 
only knotted handkerchiefs and 
sally sticks. 

A few days passed. We were 
in the middle of an interesting 
elimination competition to see who 
could make the best farmyard 
noises. Giglamps sprawled across 
a haystack reading a nature-study 
book—he collected birds’ eggs. 
Suddenly twelve masked messen- 
ger boys crossed the boundary 
wall as one man and descended 
upon us, grimly silent. They 
carried pistols. In one minute we 
knew that the pistols contained 
ink, But this was only a carefully- 
planned diversion. There were 
six of us and Giglamps, and while 
we rolled on the grass with our 
adversaries, the disengaged Errand 
Boys seized Giglamps, removed his 
trousers and departed with them, 
closely followed by their friends 
fighting a rearguard action. 
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At first we had to laugh at 
Giglamps, until we saw that he 
was laughing too. Then we looked 
at each other. Dishevelled, coat- 
pockets torn, collars, ties and hair 
awry and ink all over, we pre- 
sented a picture that only too 
often has reduced the average 
mother’s living span by five years. 

We wanted a wash, but Mrs. 
Magee was in by now, and Bawler 
said he daren’t let her see us like 
this or he’d get a hiding. When 
Giglamps quaveringly beseeched 
Bawler to lend him a trousers, 
Bawler indignantly asked him if 
he wanted him (Bawler) to be left 
a cripple for life. 

There was a small river run- 
ning through the estate and on the 


banks of it there grew in profu- 
sion a very large-leaved plant, like 


rhubarb. We _ pulled _ several 
fronds and made a skirt for Gig- 
lamps. Then, ignoring the glances 
of passers-by, we surrounded Gig- 
lamps as well as possible and 
scooted home. 


Muscles Byrne was our first 
house-of-call. We heard Mrs. 
Byrne telling him she’d be hung 
for him. We didn’t wait, Each 
of us anxious to get it over with, 
we hurried up the lane. Gig- 
lamps’ mother went into hysterics 
and the two next-door women had 
to come in and calm her. In the 
meantime Giglamps got a trousers 
on. Not wanting to be a tell-tale, 
he said his pants were removed by 
a malign influence, while he was 
prostrate in study. His mother 
didn’t know what he was talking 
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about, but, as he was always a 
queer child, she decided to make 
little of the incident in case the 
neighbours would think he was 
mad. 

The next day she told him that 
that thing he was talking about the 
day before had tied his pants to 
the knocker during the night. Gig- 
lamps, unabashed, said he would 
write to the Psychicél Research 
Society about it, upon which his 
mother seized him by the collar 
and raised dust out of him with 
a walking-stick, at the same time 
telling him to write to them about 
that and that and that.... 

The repercussions were on the 
agenda for our next meeting. It 
was much the same in every case. 
There was fury, ironical politeness 
or heavy sarcasm, and always a 
certain amount of strong-arm 
work. On top of all this a 
mysterious document had been 
received by Muscles Byrne in 
which the Black Hand Gang in- 
formed us in a most impertinent 
way that they were going to come 
into Bawler’s place in two days’ 
time by the river wall and drive 
us out the front gate. 

This was a challenge. It had to 
be met, and met with a horrible 
reprisal. We asked Gigiamps to 
think of something gruesome. Still 
unable to sit down without 
wriggling, he was just in the mood. 

The river wall ran along the 
estate at an obtuse angle to the 
big house, which was about three 
hundred yards from the main gate 
as the crow flies. If we were 
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attacked from the river wall, it 
would have to be from one point 
where it made a cul-de-sac of 


Violet Road. Therefore the 
attackers would have their backs 
almost to the big house and might 
well drive us back to the main 
gate. 

Giglamps sized up the situation. 
He looked very thoughtful and 
then started talking about a thing 
called a ballista, a kind of giant 
catapult used by the early Romans 


Dublin Opinion 


to throw rocks at each other. 

A little distance away from the 
lodge, and providentially hidden 
by some other trees, was a palm 
tree. A few yards behind it was 
an old well, complete with wind- 
lass. Giglamps told Bawler to 
borrow a tow-rope from the 
garage. Bawler agreed, because 
he knew there were several and 
one would not be missed. 

Then Muscles Byrne, with rags 
around his hands, clambered up 
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the tree and, at Giglamps’ com- 
mand, tied the rope securely to 
the top of it. Then Giglamps 
fixed the other end to the well- 
windlass and wound in the slack. 

When the day of battle came, 
each of us had bought and 
scrounged a supply of damaged 
fruit. Any that was not damaged, 
we damaged it. It took six of us 
working in threes, face to face, 
to wind down the top of the tree. 
Then Giglamps tied the handle 
to the frame-work with a thick 
piece of rope. We nailed a soap- 
box to the tree-top with several 
four-inch nails and filled it with 
damaged fruit. We had a basketful 
left over. Afire with enthusiasm 
we nailed this a bit lower down. 

Then we waited. Giglamps 
stood by the well with a newly- 
sharpened jack-knife. At four 
o'clock, the Errand Boys slid over 
the wall and advanced, spreading 
out as they came. We could not 
hope to hit all of them, but one 
or two would be sufficient to 
introduce shock and surprise, be- 
fore we descended on them. Gig- 
lamps said “ Ready—go!” and cut 
the rope. 

There was a twang, a swish, and 
the rope cracked like a whip-lash. 
A spreading mass of juicy, 
damaged fruit sailed from the 
basket towards the advancing 
enemy. But our triumphant cries 
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froze in our throats, for so 
powerful was our ballista that a 
long banner of damaged fruit from 
the soap box sailed majestically 
towards the big house. Both con- 
tending parties stood petrified, 
their eyes riveted on the ammuni- 
tion, now nearly out of sight. 

So interested had we been in 
our own affairs that we had not 
noticed people dotted on the lawn. 
They were having afternoon tea. 
That afternoon they had fruit with 
it. 

The fruit-smeared Errand Boys 
dashed past us. Momentarily 
united in an awful ferror, we 
followed them at, for small: boys 
on scooters, an amazing speed. 

Bawler Magee came with us, 
and the last we saw of him he was 
on his way to the Dublin docks, 
intent on enrolling as a cabin boy. 

However, he was in school the 
next day and looked quite happy. 
At lunch time he told us that he 
went home late and nothing was 
said in the lodge. When he_was 
going out to school, Sir Henry, 
strolling down the drive, had 
called him. Thinking the worst 
Bawler slunk over, when to his 
amazement the Old Man gave him 
a half-crown, and thanked him for 
breaking up the most appalling 
tea-party that ever dragged an 
inoffensive man from his rose- 
garden. e 


A COLD is the only thing that stays in some people’s heads 
more than a day. 


‘Tue best gifts we get are from those who have nothing but 


themselves to give us. 











An Irish Army officer evaluates the only action of the 
War of Independence that took place outside these islands 


The Mutiny of the 
Connaught Rangers 


CAPTAIN R. A. HINCHY 


UR War of Independence is 

today probably the best 
known and most extensively docu- 
mented period of Irish history. 
Like all guerilla wars, it was 
closely interwoven with the normal 
lives of the people. 

However, there was ome imnci- 
dent in that war which was of 
unique location and _ character. 
This was the mutiny of the British 
Army unit, Ist Battalion, the 
Connaught Rangers, which took 
place in Solon and Jullundur in 
India in July 1920. Taking place 
as it did in the heart of India, 
it was almost certainly the only 
action of the War of Indepen- 


dence occurring outside this 
country or Great Britain. 

Denied the opportunity of 
serving their own country in 


arms, Irishmen had for centuries 
served well and faithfully in the 
armies of other countries, includ- 
ing that of Great Britain. How- 
ever, by the summer of 1920, 
nobody could deny that there 
were special circumstances and 


unusual strains surrounding their 
service in the British Army. 

The men of the Connaught 
Rangers were not exempt from 
these tensions and divided loyal- 
ties. The Regiment had been 
founded in 1793 by the Earl of 
Clanricarde. Subsequently it had 
taken part in almost every cam- 
paign in which Great Britain 
engaged. As the 88th of the 
Line it was in the Peninsula and 
the Crimea. 

In the vestry of the church 
at Duin Ui Mhaoiliosa, Galway 
(which was once the Regimental 
Depot), there is a plaque in 
memory of the men of the Regi- 
ment who fell in the Boer War. 
During World War I the Regi- 
ment had three battalions on the 
Western Front and in Palestine. 

The Regiment was reorganised 
at Dover after the first world war 
and in October 1919 the Ist 
Battalion set sail for India. It 
reached its station at Jullundur in 
the Punjab at the end of Novem- 
er. The unit had scarcely settled 
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in when the first demand was 
made on it. On December 26th 
orders were received to mobilise 
the battalion on a “ frontier oper- 
ations” scale. As this involved 
the closing down of all messes 
and canteens, the usual state of 
mobilisation discomfort was 
quickly achieved. 

Day succeeded day, and week 
succeeded week before it trans- 
pired that no immediate move was 
contemplated or even likely. 

After the “stand down”, to 
make up for lost time, a suc- 
cession of inspections and a 
period of intensive training were 
instituted. 

With the arrival of the hot 
weather in May two companies 
were sent to hill stations—“A” 
to Jutogh and “C” to Solon. 
At this time also a large draft 
arrived at  Jullundur from 
England. These men were not 
distributed to the companies to 
which they had been posted, but 
were left assembled on the hot 
plains; which was bad, especially 
for young soldiers. 

To the men of the rst Bat- 
talion, including these unhappy 
recruits, came the first news of 
the political situation in Ireland 
with the mail that arrived’ on 
June 27th. 

On June 28th, after two of 
the hottest days of the year, a 
series of events occurred at Jul- 
lundur. 


In the about 200 


morning, 
men, including many of the re- 
cruits, refused to go on parade. 
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They were influenced, they 
stated, by the news from home 
which they had read about the 
day before in their letters and 
they declared that their action 
was a protest* against conditions 
in Ireland. 

The following notice was 
served by the men on their Com- 
manding Officer: — 

“I bring to your notice the 
recent troubles committed by 
British troops in Ireland. The 
Connaught Rangers are determined 
to stand by Sinn Féin. Our indig- 
nation will be shown by actions 
and not by words. We cannot 
stand by as Irishmen and see our 
relatives murdered. We demand 
the withdrawal of the military 
from Ireland.” 

The mutineers were in such 
numbers that they controlled the 
situation; they remained deaf to 
appeals to return to duty. The 
number of active mutineers was 
about 90. No immediate action 
seems to have been taken against 
them other than the placing of a 
cordon of British troops around 
their lines while the parleying 
went on. 

However, the mutineers lost 
no time in sending emissaries to 
the two outposts of the battalion 
at Solon and Jutogh. The mes- 
sengers, after much difficulty, 
avoided the patrols placed to 
frustrate just such an attempt 
and arrived safely at their des- 
tinations. They had no success 
at Jutogh, but at Solon, on 
receipt of the news, a large num- 
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Coming: Aromatic Movies 


Fits that smell will be a reality in the near future. Not 
that we haven’t had them before now. But we are prom- 
ised a more aromatic sort. 

An American perfume company has announced that the 
first full-length “aromatic movie” will be released under 
their auspices next March; there will be a different scent to 
fit the mood of each scene. 

It certainly should induce varying moods, because this 
film will be a kaleidoscope of comedy, drama and travelogue, 
with no definite plot. But there will be plenty of scents. 
These scents, too, will accompany the film abroad. Appar- 
ently they can be shipped pre-packed} and then it will be an 
easy matter to install them into the air-conditioning systems 
of cinemas showing the film. 

How, I wonder, will they deal with the problem of linger- 
ing scents—scents that should have disappeared to make 
way for others intended to evoke and strengthen the mood 
of the moment? 

The idea, by the way, is not new. The late Lord Dunsany, 
in one of his works, pointed out that theatre plays (with 
special reference to those of the Abbey Theatre) would be 
much more realistic if they were accompanied by appropriate 
smells. 

Many an Irish drama laid in the countryside, for instance, 
would benefit from a whiff of burning turf pervading 
the auditorium at the right moments. But Lord Dunsany 
seemed to have forgotten the problem of lingering scents, 
which could be most embarrassing at the wrong moments! 
LAM RrorpaN in the Irish Catholic 
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ber of men also refused to parade 
and stated that their action was 
a protest against British conduct 
in Ireland. 

Private James Daly, of Tyrrels- 
pass, County Westmeath, was in 
charge at Solon. Apparently he 
had been in touch with Irishmen 
in other units, for he declared 
that similar action would be taken 
by every regiment in the British 
Army and that the news would 
be published in every paper in 
Great Britain and Ireland. 


The commander of “C” Com- 
pany (the one stationed at Solon) 
was a Major Alexander. He 
pointed out tothe men that their 
protest would not have the 
slightest effect on the British 
Government and would entail 
serious consequences for them- 
selves. Major Alexander went on 


to say (quoting from his sum- 
mary of evidence at the subse- 
quent courtmartial): 

“A man named Daly stood out 
wm front of the parade. 


He in- 
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A HISTORY BOOK THAT MADE 
HISTORY 


interest and a mus’ for any would-¢ 
student of Irish history, Modern history, 
up to Hitler’s campa‘zn of race extermina- 
tion against the Jews during World War II, 
can offer no parallel! to the Cromwellian 
Settlement, which quite frankly planned 
the extermination of the Irish Race. Under 
it, the landed proprietors and politica! 
leaders of Ireland were forcibly transported 
to perish in the barren highlands of 
Connaught, while the common people were 
made the slaves of the Cromwellian soldiers 
who were settled by Cromwell in the three 





THE 


CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT 
OF IRELAND 


By Joun 2. Paevogacasr 


This classic work, first printed in 1365 and 
reprinted in 1920 by The Mellifont Press 
Limited, was destined to have a profound 
effect on the course of recent Irish history. 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
England, consulted it when the Anglo- 
irish Treaty of 1921 was being negotiated 
mn order to get the genesis of the Irish 
problem. The Irish leaders found in it 
the juridical! justification for the momentous 
decision then taken to withhold the paymen: 
of Irish land annuities to the British 
Government. Apart from the great influence 
that The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland 
has exercised, it is a volume of enthralling 





rovinces of Ulster, Leinster and Munster. 
oung boys and girls were shipped in tens 
of thousands to the sugar plantations of 
Jamaica and the Barbados, and only 
enough of the ancient race were allowed to 
remain as would provide serfs for the 
conquerors. 

The Cromwellian Settlement of Ireland is 
a scholarly and objective work, based on 
contem records and documents whose 
authenticity 1s beyond dispute. 

524 pp. Size Crown 8 vo. Bound in cloth 
with dust jacket. Price and packing 
included) $10.00. C.J. Fallon Limited, 43 
Parkgate Street, Dublin, 
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formed me that similar action 
would be taken by every other 
Irish regiment in the British 
army and that the news would be 
published in all the papers. 
Whatever influence what I had 
said may have had on the less 
determined of the mutineers was 
promptly wiped out by this man.” 

After this the “C” Company 
mutineers retired to their bunga- 
low, over which they had hoisted 
a tricolour, and held a “ council 
of war”, at which it was decided 
to purchase tricolour rosettes in 
the bazaar and that these would 
be worn by all ranks on parade 
the following day. 

Not all the company had re- 
fused to parade, however—im- 
portant exceptions being the 


band and most of the N.C.O.s. 
At some stage of the proceedings 
the mutineers had been inveigled 
into depositing their rifles in the 


magazine. An extra guard was 
then mounted there, drawn from 
members of the band. The in- 
censed mutineers felt that the 
authorities were moving against 
them and also that they were 
being let down by their comrades 
of the band. 

They decided to scize control 
of the magazine and, headed by 
Daly, a number of men, armed 
only with bayonets, attacked it. 
They were met with fire and 
repelled. Two of them were 
killed, Privates Sears and Smythe, 
and one was wounded. 

Were it not for the efforts of 
Father Baker, the Catholic chap- 
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lain, there would have been fur- 
ther bloodshed at that stage. 
Shortly afterwards, British troops 
from other regiments arrived at 
Solon. The mutineers’ quarters 
were surrounded and they were 
put under arrest. 

The same thing happened at 
Jullundur, where the time gained 
by the C.O. in parleying with the 
men was put to good effect. 
Before the mutineers had time 
to develop the incident to any 
extent they were surrounded by 
large numbers of troops and 
placed in custody. 

The whole battalion, with the 
exception of “A” Company at 
Jutogh, which had _ remained 
quiet throughout, was now 
assembled at Solon. The mutin- 
eers were transferred from there 
to Dagshoi, where they were 
tried by Field General Court- 
martial. Private Daly was sen- 
tenced to death and most of the 
others to long terms of penal 
servitude. Daly met his death 
bravely, _ in December, 1920, 
before a firing squad in Dagshoi 
military prison. 

The remainder of the sen- 
tenced men were brought back 
to England to serve their sen- 
tences in various convict prisons. 
They were released around 1924 
as a result of representations made 
by the Irish Government and by 
some Irish officers who had served 
in the British Army. 

There can be no _ proper 
appraisal of the mutiny without 
taking into account the military 
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and political situation in Ireland 
at the time. 

There is no evidence that the 
internal situation in India had 
any influence on the mutineers 
though, at that time, an equally 
violent struggle against British 
rule was going on there. Indeed, 
on a few occasions the mutineers 
at Solon seem to have taken 
steps to protect the married 
quarters from expected attacks 
from the bazaar. 

In June 1920 the outstanding 
feature of the Anglo-Irish struggle 
was the growing demordlisation 
and ineffectiveness of the British 
police force in Ireland. Like the 
Irish regiments in the British 


Army, the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary had long and faithfully served 


the British Government. As with 
the soldiers, many members of the 
police force had not given this 
service without much __heart- 
searching and some _ divided 
loyalties, By June 1920 for many 
the strain had become more than 
could be borne. Just then many 
Irish people could see no differ- 
ence in any of the uniformed ser- 
vants of the Crown. 

Thus it was that when the 
rank and file of the R.ILC. on 
two occasions openly refused to 
obey the orders of British officers 
brought in as their superiors, 
these mutinies were seen as great 
gains for the Irish cause. When 
the news from Solon and Jullun- 
dur came on the heels of these 
events, many people looked for- 
ward to a great crumbling of 
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British power from within. 

These hopes may now be 
examined in a calmer light. As 
regards the police, the RIC. 
were in the forefront of the 
struggle in Ireland. They were 
the eyes and ears of the British 
war machine which, without 
them, could scarcely function. 
This vital réle was well recog- 
nised and a constant pressure, 
moral and social, was applied 
against almost every policeman 
in an attempt to suborn him 
from his loyalty. Any defection 
then of an R.LC. man was rightly 
seen as a gain to the Irish cause. 

By contrast, even if every Irish 
regiment in the British Army had 
risen against England, situated 
as they were, far from home and 
surrounded by hostile units, their 
real contribution to events in 
Ireland could not have been very 
great. This fact was recognised, 
with the result that Irish soldiers 
serving in the British Army did 
not have the same _ pressure 
applied to them as did members 
of the R.LC. 

This account would not be 
complete without reference to 
the British version of the story. 
Official accounts at the time 
were very reticent; as was to be 
expected. They played down the 
whole affair. An official reason 
given for the mutiny was the 
accounts of the situation in 
Ireland contained in the letters 
from home _ received by the 
mutineers. 

This does little to expiain the 
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great novel of the 
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at the be 


exciting story of Irish life 
ginning of the century. The 
scené in Dublin, a city agitated 
by the Great Labour Movement, by the 
preparations for the Rising, and 
Rising itself with its tragic 
nath The character studies are 
Burke, the people’s demi-god, 
e masses to his will: Norah 
tragic figure, struggling to 
m the depths of her degradation, 
and in the end succeeding magnificently ; 
Monger the British and Jack 
Neilan, our hero, bewildered and per- 
plexed, a pacifist at heart but a revolu- 
by ch This is a story of the 
workers of Dublin, of their struggle 
against injustice and of the part they 
the destiny of Ireland. 
Hogan, T.D., 
took an active part in the War of 
Independence and was deported to 
England after the Easter Week Rising. 
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fact that numbers of Englishmen 
in the unit were actively con- 
cerned in the mutiny. It can 
fairly be supposed that some 
reasons other than the injustices 
their countrymen were perpetra- 
ting in Ireland caused the partici- 
pation of most of these. 

Reading between the lines of 
the scanty account of the affair 
in the regimental history, and 
using other sources, it is clear 
that all was not well with the 
administration of the, 1st Battalion 
of the Connaught Rangers during 
the days prior to June 28th, 1920. 
Firstly, it is a fact that, owing 
to a misunderstanding between 
the battalion and higher com- 
mand, the men had been kept in 
a highly uncomfortable state of 
readiness to move when no move 


It's Time Wasted 
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was imminent or even contem- 
plated. 

Secondly, the and 
psychological “let down” result- 
ing from the unsatisfactory end- 
ing of this state of affairs was 
followed hard upon by a period 
of intensive training and imspec- 
tions which lasted into the hot 
season. 

Thirdly, the large draft newly 
arrived at Jullundur had been 
kept in semi-idleness on the hot 
plains without being posted to 
the companies they belonged to 
and without enough suitable 
N.C.O.s to keep them occupied. 

Finally, recreational and sport- 
ing facilities were lacking. 

No doubt some or all of these 
factors had an influence on the 
mutiny. 
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ENvy is the enemy of happiness. Time spent in worrying 
about the superior status of another is time wasted and 


encourages dissatisfaction. 


It is strange how easy it is to envy the lot of one who may 
at the same time be envying you. 


Joun H. Crowe 


YOU'RE only young once. After that, you have to find some 


other excuse. 


[PDon’T write when you can telk; don’t talk when you can 


nod your head. 


JAMES MICHAEL CurRLEY (former Mayor of Boston) 


THE next (February) issue of THe IrtsH Dicest will be published 
on Thursday, Ffanuary 29th. 
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column, 
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AVIATION—1849 !— An old friend of this 
Mr. 

item, the 
Freeman's Journal, of June 7th, 1849 :— 

On yesterday afternoon Mr. Hampton made 
his first attempt for the season from the Rotunda 
Gar lens in the well-known beautiful balloon 

rin go Bragh’. The weather was delightful 

i peculiarly favourable for the ascent. The 

ids of the 17th I 2nd Royals, and 

juvenile bar the Hibernian School 
vade 

preparations having 

attached to the 


aancers, 


cor , > car 
balloon and Mr. Hampton took his seat, accom- 
panied by a young lady of pleasing appearance 
who gave her idress a Miss McQuaide of 
Lurgan Street A gentleman whose name we 
did not asce ved one of the party 
On the being given, the bands struck 
up the royal anthem, and the balloon ascended 
in majestic style amid the applause of the 
assembled thousands. Having risen to an un- 
usually great elevation, and remained afloat over 
the city for m re than one and a half hours, a 
safe and agreeable descent was effected in a 
fie it Kimmage, and all the party arrived soon 
in town, much pleased with their voyage 

the clouds.” 
Our rrespondent mai 
e, tl ut the aforement: 
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was 
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signa! 


ntains, on this evi- 
med Miss McQuaide 


Irish aviatrix on record. 


Historic | I 
of Pinewood Film Studios 
born | n Spooner 
bearing following inscription 
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InisH Free STaTe TREATY 
WAS SETTLED BY 
The Right Hon. Earl of Birkenhead 
Lord Chancellor of England), 
The Right Hon. Viscount Long of Wraxall, 
The Richt Hon Younger of Leckie, 
of the Conservative and Unionist 
Party 
Sir Malcolm Fraser, Bart 
Principal Agent, the Conservative 
Uniontst Party 
Morden, 


While on a conducted tour 
London, Kentucky- 


came across a wall plaque 


(then 


Viscount 


and 


Lt.-Colonel W. Grant 7.P., M.P.” 


Smn_ or Omission Reparrep :—The article, 
‘ Dead Singer Triumphant,” by Kay Sullivan, 
n our last issue, was condensed from Columbia, 
as stated. But we should also have given credit 
to the Catholic Digest, the owners of the copy- 


right. We gladly repair this sin of omission. 


MIRAGE IN SKIBBEREEN :—“‘ Does any reader 
remember hearing about the Skibbereen 
Mirage?" asks Mrs. Siobhan O'Hara, of 
Sydney, Australia. “‘ My Cork grandfather used 
to speak about it often. At a rough guess, it 
happened about seventy years ago 
“The local people saw the strange drama of 
a shipwreck being enacted in the sky. They 
flocked to the Windmill Hill to watch it more 
closely. They saw a ship run on a reef and 
boats put away from it. It was said to be the 
reflection of a shipwreck that was happening 
in another part of the world at the same time. 
We never heard or read about this particu- 
lar manifestation, but mirages have not been 
unknown in other parts of the country. 


* 


—Twenty-three-year-old 
Romano Clemente, Via Bianca di Savoia 11, 
Milan, Italy, would like to correspond with an 
Irish girl in her early twenties Romano's 
hobbies are: cinema, music and literature 


PEN-PAL WANTED: 


* 


IntisH Doctors In U.S.A. :—*‘‘ Are Ceeniies 
Irish doctors allowed to practise in the Unite« 
States?” asks an Irish doctor bea Bo in 
London. 

Well, the position is that Irish doctors who 
seek to practise in the States will be allowed to 
do so if they pass a qualifying examination 
before a recently-constituted American body, 
the Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates. 

Previously, American medical bodies pub- 
lished a list of foreign medical schools whose 
graduates were granted equal status with U.S. 
and Canadian schools. 

When foreigh graduates have completed 18 
years’ formal education, four of them in a 
medical school, the E.C.F.M.G. will test their 
knowledge of medicine and command of 
English at test centres in the U.S. and over 

Successful candidates will be given equal 
status with graduates of approved medical 
schools in the U.S. and Canada 


seas 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
UERIES concerning the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 

Pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 

United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies size 24° x 36° are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x 15° 
$1.00 

Both are avatiable from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 


Street, Dublin 


costs 
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Antrim reader, 


WeppiInc Marcu :—We are 
Mrs. H. McR., an octogenarian 
for this quaint matrimonial picture of 
that are gone: 

‘ An old-time country wedding in the North 
of Ireland was always an interesting sight. One 
often met on the road a succession of cars 
rattling along, and on these the bridal party 
suitably arranged in couples 

‘White ribbons adorned the ears of the 
horses, and the coats o the guests, and every- 
one turned out of their homes to give them a 
good cheer as they passed 

The wedding tour consisted of a drive 
round the country after the ceremony, and in 
various parts of the North it was a common 
sight to see forty couples m irc hing in procession 
two deep, with a piper and fiddler leading the 
way 
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CALLING ALL Historians :—Sister Louis Marie, 
S.B.S., St. Ignatius Convent, Philadelphia, 
sends us a query in connection with William 
Smith O'Brien and the Young Ireland move- 
ment 


While “‘ on the run" from the British forces 
in 1847, Smith O’Brien organised an attack on 
a house in Boulah Common. Tradition has it 
that a woman, Brigid McCaffrey, was in sole 
charge of his small armoury and that she used 
to mould bullets and smal! arms for O’Brien 
and his men. 


Sister Louis Marie would appreciate any 
authentic proof that is available concerning the 
life of this Brigid McCaffrey. Was she really 
one of the heroines of the period whose names, 
although omitted from historical records, are 
inscribed in many a grateful Irish heart? 


William Smith O’Brien was born in 1803 in 
Dromoland and educated at Harrow and 
Cambridge ; he was a Member of Parliament 
for Ennis in 1828. He founded the Irish Con- 
federation in 1847, advocating thre cause of the 
poor and the payment of the Catholic clergy. 


While organising a national guard, he was 
arrested and tried for high treason. The death 
sentence was commuted to penal servitude. 
After his release from prison, he went to Wales 
and died in Bangor in 1364. 


a 


More Proverss :—Here is a further collection 
val istsh proverbs (sent by a Belfast reader) : 


‘ Truth is better than gold ” 

poor than a liar”; ‘“‘a lie has but one leg” ; 

put not your sickle without leave into another's 
corn”; “a loan should go ‘aughing home” ; 
* take your thirst to the stream as the dog does." 

‘He who won't plough wnen it is cold will 
not reap when it is hot’ ‘modesty is the 
beauty of women”; ‘“‘ one teat of a cow is 
better than a quarter of oats’ ‘the sheep's 
jaw will put the plough on the shelf” 


“ better be 
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CORNISH AND IRISH :—Our esteemed Waterford 
historian correspondent sends us the following 


times 





WRITE NOW 


abroad—in the United States, 
South and else- 
where—are cordially invited to write to us 
tell us all themselves, their 
environment and facts and figures 
about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw in a reference (0 
their Irish background, if any?’ 


Readers 


Canada, Australia, Africa 


and about 


give us 











errata in connection with his item in the last 


issue: 


The sentence, ‘‘ Brittany has a dialect called 
Kernew in Breton, Cornoville in French” 
should have read ‘ Britanny has a district 
called Kernew ry Breton, Cornovailles in 
Frenc nd “ Jorsedd ” should have 
read “ Gorsedd * 
forgot to add _ that 
for Cornwall (¢. 


Our csmemaniuns 
‘“Kernow” is Cornish 
Kernew). 
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WE NEED TO MARVEL 
ONE of the 
routine 


insufficiencies of 
the 
demands it 


existence is 
the 
Largely 


triviality of 
makes on us. unused 
remain our funds of pity. spon- 
taneous love, unenvious admira- 
tion or selfless anger. Into these, 
a story may drop a depth-charge. 

We need to marvel. Overhung 
as we are by the nominal, 


crete “ marvels 


con- 
"" of our century, 
we are creatures of numbed 
fancy and stunned senses. Or 
could be, did we not resist and 


hope. Nothing is truly marvellous 


that is not Man. It is his 
diversity, his passion, his soaring 
and his endurance, which 
our amazement. Yet we await, it 
seems, the 
“ Behold !” 


stir 
storyteller’s cry of 


Elizabeth Bowen 
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Songs of 


lreland 


“ .. . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,’’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakabie link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O'HARA, 
No. 1: I Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinnin 
Wheel/The Eallynure Ballad/ 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 

Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 

Little Shamrock/The Old 

id/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 


Dear 
Bog Re 
—The Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 


SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 
IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 

and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 

Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
Waltz Medley/Pride 
Waitzes 


steps/ Iris} 
of Erin 
IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 
IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and iis Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 
IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 
DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick 0’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Rozrin’ Fire. 
EP At 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review UF) Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


ing, treland’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 


may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Voi. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren : Dolly’s Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls/ 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48. 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMAGK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing By/ 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 

TER 5054. 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen / 
Mother Machree. 
7ER 5066. 16/- ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/li 1 were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 92338. 12/2 ($2). 


dust send remittance piu; 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 
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A MAORI HOUSE 
The Maori house reflects the lively 
intellect of its occupants. It is very 
broad and low with a roof of wide 
span which joins the walls close to 
the ground. The roof is canti- 
levered in front giving shelter toa 
cw balcony. The remarkable feature of 
the Maori home is the wealth of carved 
decoration lavished on every available 
space. Eaves, doors and window archi- 
traves are of solid hardwood covered 
with rich carving. A carved centre post, 
running from the ground to the apex of 
the roof, is surmounted by a large and 
sometimes frightening mask. Near the 
extremities of the eaves are two slabs of 
wood carved in the fashion of totem poles 
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